








. and the peculiarities. of his.mind and. his style have been so | 
marked and pervading, that, while his readers have been very 
- numerous, he himself. has perhaps been, well understood by ‘ | 


bability, however, we’ shall find that in the Memoirs before us 


_ will be strange if he be not made clearly visible to the present 
age and to poster ity. Yet his unsparing sarcasm,, his free 


"just to“him'; and as che will be accused of prejudice against | 


_ eyes open, and at the hazard of ample evidence being brought 
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Art. I. Memoires of the last Ten Years of the Reign of George 
the Second. - By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. From the 
Original MSS. 2 Vols. 4to. With 11 Plates. 5/. 5s. Boards. 
Murray. 1822. 


w any future “* Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” the , 
writer of that which we now possess will undoubtedly obtain 
a conspicuous place; and if few among the patrician votaries of — 
the pen have been more liberal in their contributions to Jiter- 
ature, few‘also have furnished more ample grounds for the 
appreciation’ and delineation of their own, character. ~ His 
writings have not only been various, but generally attractive ; , 


most of them. Not 'trusting to these sources and this .pro- 


he has drawn’ his‘ own portrait at full length ;-and with. this 
document, and the additional aid of.the whole narrative, it 


disclosure of .state-secrets, and his injustice towards some 
classes of men, will excite hostility which’ may .in turn be un- 


others, so his delineation of: himself will be distrusted as the 
offspring of partiality. -Thus it is, and ever will be.; We can 
only say that the discerning and the candid‘ have sufficient 
materials- before them; and? that all others will sin with their 


against them. —— 
‘The circumstances-under which the manuscript of this sin- 
gular work has been preserved are thus briefly explained by 
the editor, who has not sanctioned the statement by his name, 
but ‘whom according to ‘public rumour we may believe to be 


Lord Holland : 


‘ Among the papers found at ‘Strawberry Hill, after.the death 
of Lord Orford, was the following: memorandum, wrapped  in’-an 
VoL. xcvill. B envelope, 
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envelope, on which was written, ‘ Not to be opened till after my 
will.” 

‘ “ In my library at Strawberry Hill are two wainscot chests or 
boxes, the larger marked with an A, the lesser with a B: —I de- 
sire, that as soon as I am dead, my executor and executrix will 
cord up strongly and seal the larger box, marked A, and deliver it 
to the Honourable Hugh Conway Seymour, to be kept by him un- 
opened and unsealed, till the eldest son of Lady Waldegrave, or 
whichsoever of her sons, being Earl of Waldegrave, shall attain the 
age of twenty-five years, when the said chest, with whatever it con- 
tains, shall be delivered to him for his own. And I beg that the 
Honourable Hugh Conway Seymour, when he shall receive the said 
chest, will give a promise in writing, signed by him, to Lady 
Waldegrave, that he or his representatives will deliver the said 
chest unopened and unsealed, by my executor and executrix, to the 
first son of Lady Waldegrave who shail attain the age of twenty- 
five years. The key of the said chest is in one of the cupboards 
of the green closet within the blue breakfast-room at Strawberry 
Hill, and that key, I desire, may be delivered to Laura, Lady 
Waldegrave, to be kept by her till her son shall receive the chest. 
‘ «© March 21. 1790. 

‘ « (Signed) Horace Watro.r, Earl of Orrorp. 
‘ « August 19. 1796.” ’ 


‘In obedience to these directions, the box described in the 
preceding memorandum was corded and sealed with the seals of 
the Honourable Mrs. Damer, and the late Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, the executrix and executor of Lord Orford, and by them de- 
livered to the late Lord Hugh Seymour, by whose representatives 
it was given up, unopened and unsealed, to the present Earl of 
Waldegrave, when he attained the age of twenty-five. On ex- 
amining the box, it was found to contain a number of manuscript- 
volumes and other papers, among which were the Memoirs now 


published.’ 


The noble lord to whom we suppose ourselves indebted 
for the publication of these Memoirs, and also for the re- 
cent appearance of those of Lord Waldegrave, justly con- 
cludes that all these minute and _ particular injunctions 
were intended by the author merely to postpone the period 
when the MS., which he had so diligently composed and so 
carefully prepared as if for the press, should be ushered into 
the world, and not to prevent it from ever being promulgated. 
We are also assured that the work is a faithful copy of the 
original, excepting some trifling changes in orthography, 
(Lord Orford having been singularly whimsical on that sub- 
ject, as the title ‘ Memoires’ may evince,) the omission of one 

ross and ill authenticated story which was cut out from the 
MS. by the present Lord Waldegrave, the suppression of 
some sarcasms on the bodily infirmities of individuals, and the 
substi- 
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substitution of asterisks in some few instances for the names at 
length, where the characters of ladies were concerned, 

The volumes, as we might expect from the character of 
the author, are written with great vivacity and spirit, and are 
full of interest as far as they tend to develope the political in- 
trigues and to illustrate the manners ofthe age. _ For the histo- 
rian, likewise, they contain some valuable materials in the ver 
full reports of the parliamentary debates, particularly from 1750 
to 1755, and in the complete developement of that nefarious 
transaction, the judicial murder of Admiral Byng. The whole 
story, indeed, of the proceedings during and after the trial of 
that unfortunate officer is full of interest; and the anxiety 
personally shewn by Mr. Walpole on that occasion will, in 
the eyes of impartial and feeling readers, atone for many of 
those severities of remark, and ebullitions of spleen, with 
which his volumes abound: almost inducing them to believe 
the writer’s character of himself as a man “ strongly tinctured 
with tenderness, and whose satiric humour was accompanied 
with a most compassionate heart.” Satire, however, was his 
ruling propensity; and, feeling strongly the ingratitude of 
some of his father’s adherents, when the circumstances of that 
minister changed, he seems from early life to have indulged 
in very unfavorable notions of the human character: while this 
tendency to view events and motives through a discoloured 
medium was probably much aggravated by constitutional 
delicacy, and irritability of temperament. With a:mind con- 
stantly alive to passing occurrences, and a bustling and ardent 
spirit, he united the frame of a valetudinarian, and a refined 
and fastidious taste. The restlessness of his temper, however, 
and those irregular sallies of vivacity which he experienced, 
preserved him from that morbid melancholy which occasion- 
ally preyed on his early friend Gray; and, instead of allow- 
ing him to be morose, occasioned him to indulge in that 
whimsical and splenetic sort of humour which is frequently 
most poignant where it seems most playful, and which, while 
it appears only to tickle the skin, is lacerating the flesh of 
its victim. 

In vol. ii. p. 334. he has thus drawn his own character, 
speaking in the third person: 


‘ Horace Waipole, without the least tincture of ambition, had a 
propensity to faction, and looked on the mischief of civil dis- 
turbances as a lively amusement. Indignation at the persecution 
raised against his father, and prejudices contracted by himself, 
conspired with his natural impetuosity of temper to nourish this 
passion. But coming into the world, when the world was growing 
Weary of faction, and some of the objects dying, or being removed, 
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against whom his warmth had been principally directed, maturity 
of reason and sparks of virtue extinguished this culpable ardour. 
Balanced for a few years between right and wrong, happily for 
him virtue preponderated early enough to leave him some merit in 
the option. Arts, books, painting, architecture, antiquities, and 
those amiable employments of a tranquil life, to which in the 
warmest of his political hours he had been fondly addicted, assumed 
an entire empire over him. The circumstances of the times contri- 
buted to make him withdraw from the scene of business. With 
Newcastle he had determined never to connect. Fox’s behaviour 
on the case of Mr. Byng had rooted out his esteem, and the coldness 
discovered by Fox on Walpole’s refusing to concur in all his poli- 
tics had in a manner dissolved their friendship. Of Pitt he 
retained the best opinion; but the wanton exposure of so many 
lives at the affair of St. Cas, and in those other visionary attempts 
on the coast of France, had painted Pitt on his mind as a man 
whose thirst of glory was inconsistent with humanity ; and being 
himself strongly tinctured with tenderness, he avoided any fur- 
ther intercourse with a minister, who was Great with so little 
reluctance. 

‘ Thus, without disgrace, disappointment, or personal disgust, 
Walpole, at the age of forty-one, (at the end of 1758,) abandoned 
the theatre of affairs: and retaining neither resentment to warp, 
nor friendship to bias him, he thinks himself qualified to give some 
account of transactions, which few men have known better, and 
of which scarce any can speak with equal impartiality. He has 
not falsified a circumstance to load any man; he has not denied a 
wrong act to excuse himself. Yet lest even this unreserve should 
not be thought sufficient, lest some secret motives should have 
been supposed to have influenced his opinions, at least his narra- 
tive, he will lay open to the reader his nearest sentiments. Seve- 
rity in some of the characters will be the most striking objection. 
His dislike to a few persons probably sharpened his eyes to their 
faults, but he hopes never blinded him to their virtues — lest it 
should have done, especially in so inflammable a nature, he admo- 
nishes the reader of his greatest prejudices, as far as they could 
have risen from any provocation. From the Duke of Cumberland, 
Mr. Pelham, and Lord Hardwicke, he had received trifling offence. 
To the two last he avows he had strong aversion. From Mr. Fox, 
as I have said, he had felt coldness and ingratitude. By his uncle 
and the Duke of Devonshire he had been injured — by the former 
basely betrayed ; yet of none of these has he omitted to speak 
with praise, when he could find occasion. Of Lord Hardwicke, 
had he known a virtue, he would have told it: for now, when his 
passions are subsided, when affection and veneration for truth and 
justice preponderate above all other considerations, would he 
sacrifice the integrity of these Memoires, his favourite labour, to a 
little revenge that he shall never taste? No; let his narration be 
measured by this standard, and it will be found that the unami- 
ableness of the characters he blames imprinted those dislikes, as 
well as private distaste to some of them. The King, the Duke of 
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Newcastle, and others, who do not appear in these writings wit 4 
any signal advantage, never gave him the most distant cause 0 
dissatisfaction. 

‘ How far his own character may have concurred towards form- 
ing his opinions may be calculated from the following picture, 
impartial as far as a man can know himself. 

‘ Walpole had a warm conception, vehement attachments, 
strong aversions ; with an apparent contradiction in his temper — 
for he had numerous caprices, and invincible perseverance. His 
principles tended to republicanism, but without any of its austerity ; 
his love of faction was unmixed with any aspiring. He had great 
sense of honour, but not great enough, for he had too much weak- 
ness to resist doing wrong, though too much sensibility not to feel 
it in others. He had a great measure of pride, equally apt to 
resent neglect, and scorning to stoop to any meanness or flattery. 
A boundless friend, a bitter, but a placable enemy. His humour 
was satyric, though accompanied with a most compassionate heart. 
Indiscreet and abandoned to his passions, it seemed as if he 
despised or could bear no constraint ; yet this want of government 
of himself was the more blameable, as nobody had greater com- 
mand of resolution whenever he made a point of it. This appeared 
in his person ; naturally very delicate, and educated with too fond 
a tenderness, by unrelaxed temperance, and braving all inclemency 
of weathers, he formed and enjoyed the firmest and unabated 
health. One virtue he possessed in a singular degree — disinte- 
terestedness and contempt of money, —if one may call that a 
virtue, which really was a passion. In short, such was his prompt- 
ness to dislike superiors, such his humanity to inferiors, that, con- 
sidering how few men are of so firm a texture as not to be influ- 
enced by their situation, he thinks, if he may be allowed to judge 
of himself, that had either extreme of fortune been his lot, he 
should have made a good prince, but not a very honest slave.’ 


In spite of some drawbacks from the avowed prejudice of 
the author, as in the case of Lord Hardwicke, or from his 
more secret prejudice, as in the instance of Lord Mansfield, 
the characters delineated in these volumes abound with dis- 
cernment and with admirable touches of nature. We are 
most pleased with some of them which are struck off in a few 
words, and as it were en passant: those which are more fully 
drawn being perhaps too elaborate, and too full of antithesis 
and affectation. Lawyers and clergymen seem, either from 
some accident respecting the members of those professions at 
the time in question, or from some particular antipathy of 
the writer, to have been remarkably obnoxious to his censure, 
It is but seldom, indeed, that any of the bishops can obtain 
a good word from him. The whole Bench in 1751 is thus 
characterized: (vol. i. p. 128.) 


‘ Religious animosities were out of date ; the public had no turn 
for controversy ; the Church had no writers to make them fond o 
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it again. This had lately appeared; Dr. Middleton, the best 
writer of the age, had overturned the fathers, and exploded some 
visions of the Bishop of London, without a tolerable answer being 
made in defence of either. Of the prelates, the archbishop was 
a harmless good man, inclined to much moderation, and of little 
zeal for the tinsel of religion. Hutton, the other archbishop, was 
well bred and devoted to the ministry. Honest old Hoadley, 
who, to the honour of his times, had, thoug’ the champion of 
liberty, risen to the rich bishopric of Winchester, was in a manner 
superannuated. Sherlock, of London, almost as able a combatant 
for the power and doctrines of the Church, was past his strength, 
and still fonder of the politics of the government, than of the 
honour of the keys. The Bishop of Durham had been watlted to 
that see in a cloud of metaphysics, and remained absorbed in it. 
Gooch, of Ely, the highest churchman in his heart, had risen to 
his present greatness in the Church by shifting his politics. The 
rest were men neither of note nor temper to give the ministry 
any disturbanee.’ 


For an instance, Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, when intro- 
duced as tutor of the young Prince, is described (vol. i. p. 74.) 
as ‘a sensible, well bred man, natural son of Blackbourn, 
the jolly old Archbishop of York, who had all the manners of 
a man of quality, though he had been a buccaneer, and was a 
clergyman; but he retained nothing of his first profession, 
except his seraglio.’ On Secker, also, he is very severe: 
(vol. i. p. 56.) 


‘ The King would not go to chapel because Secker Bishop of 
Oxford was to preach betore him. The ministers did not insist 
upon his hearing the sermon, as they had lately upon his making 
him dean of St. Paul’s. Character and popularity do not always 
depend upon the circumstances that ought to compose either. 
This bishop, who had been bred a Presbyterian and man-midwife, 
which sect and profession he had dropt for a season, while he was 
president of a very free-thinking club, had been converted b 
Bishop Talbot, whose relation he married, and his faith settled in 
a prebend at Durham: from whence he was transplanted, at the 
recommendation of Dr. Bland, by the Queen, and advanced by her 
(who had no aversion to a medley of religions, which she always 
compounded into a scheme of heresy of her own,) to the living of 


St. James’s, vacant by the death of her favourite Arian, Dr. Clarke, ' 


and afterwards to the bishoprics of Bristol and Oxford. It is in- 
credible how popular he grew in his parish, and how much some 
of his former qualifications contributed to heighten his present 
doctrines. His discourses from the pulpit, which, by a fashion 
that he introduced, were a kind of moral essays, were as clear 
from quotations of Scripture, as when he presided in a less scrip- 
ture-society : but what they wanted of gospel, was made up by a 
tone of fanaticism that he still retained. He had made a match 
between a daughter of the late Duke of Kent and a Dr, Gregory, 
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whose talents would have been extremely thrown away in any 
priesthood, where celibacy was one of the injunctions. He had 
been presented with a noble service of plate for procuring a mar- 
riage between the heiress of the same Duke of Kent and the 
Chancellor’s son, and was now forced upon the King by the grati- 
tude of the same minister, though he had long been in disgrace 
for having laid his plan for Canterbury in the interest he had cul- 
tivated at the Prince’s court. But even the Church had its rene- 
gades in politics, and the King was obliged to fling open his 
asylum to all kinds of deserters; content with not speaking to 
them at his levee, or listening to them in the pulpit.’ 


The following account is given of Warburton’s promotion 
to the Bench in 1759: (vol. ii. p. 401.) 


‘ Pitt, in contradiction to the house of Manners, who solicited 
for Dr. Ewer, to Newcastle, who stickled for a Cambridge man, 
and to the opposition of the episcopal bench, made Warburton 
Bishop of Gloucester ; whose doubtful Christianity, whose writings 
and turbulent arrogance, made him generally obnoxious, War- 
burton, inquiring of a friend what the clergy thought of his pro- 
motion, and being told how much it offended them, said, “ Tell. 
them it was well for their cause that I did not embrace any other 
profession.” ’ 


That Lord Orford’s general opinion of Warburton was very 
unfavorable appears from several of his letters, and par- 
ticularly from one to George Montagu, dated April 5. 1765, 
in whieh he relates the well known anecdote of Quin’s dia- 
logue with the bishop, on the subject of the execution of 
Charles ].; and in introducing which he calls Warburton 
‘a turn-coat hypocrite infidel,’ and ‘a saucy priest.’ 

We think that our readers will be amused with the cha- 
racters here given of Lords Lyttelton and Bolingbroke, and of 
the five ‘ great men,’ as he terms them, of his own day, which 
are written in the author’s most elaborate manner. The 
delineation of Bolingbroke, severe as it is, appears to us 
particularly just, and coincides very much with the admirable 
review of the life and writings of that extraordinary man 
which is given by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in one of 
her letters. 


‘ Soon after the Prince died, an unlucky discovery had been 
made. George Lyttelton had written a lamentation, on that occasion, 
to his father, an antiquated baronet in Worcestershire, telling him 
that he and his friends had just renewed their connexions with the 
Prince of Wales, by the mediation of Dr. Ayscough, which, 
though not ripe for discovery, was the true secret of their oblique 
behaviour this session in Parliament. This letter he had delivered 
to a gentleman's servant, who was going into the country ; but, the 
fellow, having some other letters for the post, had by mistake 
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given in the private negociation, which was only subscribed 7 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton. It was opened at the post-office and 
carried to Mr. Pelham. Had it been seen by no other person, the 
secret had been safe, and the treachery concealed, as carefully as 
if he had been in the conspiracy himself, instead of being the ob- 
ject of it; but it was talked of from the post-office, though ob- 
scurely for some time, till at last it was nursed up some how or 
other, and arrived at the King’s ears, who grew outrageous, and 
could not be hindered from examining Shelvocke, the secretary 
of the post-office, himself. Here he got very little farther light ; 
for Shelvocke had been instructed to affirm that the letter was 
sent back to Mr. Lyttelton unopened ; but Lyttelton, who had not 
been so well instructed in his own secret, avowed it; and as if 
there were nothing to be ashamed of but the discovery, he took 
pains to palliate no other part of the story. 

‘ Absurdity was predominant in Lyttelton’s composition ; it en- 
tered equally into his politics, his apologies, his public pretences, 
his private conversations. With the figure of a spectre, and the 
gesticulations of a puppet, he talked heroics through his nose, 
made declamations at a visit, and played at cards with scraps of 
history, or sentences of Pindar. He had set out on a poetical 
love plan, though with nothing of a lover but absence of mind, 
and nothing of a poet but absence of meaning: yet he was far 
from wanting parts: spoke well when he had studied his speeches ; 
and loved to reward and promote merit in others. His political 
apostacy was as flagrant as Pitt’s: the latter gloried in it; but 
Lyttelton, when he had been forced to quit virtue, took up reli- 
gion, and endeavoured to persuade mankind, that he had just fixed 

is views on Heaven, when he had gone the greatest lengths to 
promote his earthly interest ; and so finished was his absurdity, 
that he was capable of believing himself honest and agreeable.’ 
—(Vol.i. p.174.) 

‘ 12th Dec. 1751,—died Lord Bolinbroke; a man who will not 
be seen in less extraordinary lights by posterity, than he was by co- 
temporaries, though for very different reasons. His own age re- 
garded him either as the greatest statesman, oppressed by faction, 
and the greatest genius persecuted by envy; or as the most con- 
summate villain, preserved by clemency, and the most treacherous 
politician, abandoned by all parties whom he had successively be- 
trayed. Posterity will look upon him as the greatest philosopher 
from Pope’s writings ; or as an author of a bounded genius from 
his own. To see him in a true light, they must neither regard all 
the incense offered tohim by Tories, nor credit all the opprobrium 
cast upon him by Whigs. 

‘ They must see him compounded of all those vices and virtues, 
that so often enter into the nature of a great genius, who is not 
one of the greatest. Was it being master of no talents to have 
acted the second part, when little more than a youth, in overturn- 
ing such a ministry, and stemming such a tide of glory, as Lord 
Godolphin’s, and the Duke of Marlborough’s? Was there no 
ability, after his return from banishment, in holding such a power 
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as Sir Robert Walpole’s at bay for so many years, even when ex- 
cluded from the favourable opportunity of exerting his eloquence 
in either House of Parliament ? Was there no triumph in having 
chiefly contributed to the fall of that minister ? Was there no 
glory in directing the councils and operations of such men as Sir 
William Windham, Lord Bath, and Lord Granville? And was 
there no art in persuading the self-fondest and greatest of poets, 
that the writer of the Craftsman was a more exalted genius than 
the author of the Dunciad? Has he shewn no address in palliating 
the exploded treaty of Utrecht? Has he not, in his letters on that 
event, contrived to make assertions and hypothesis almost balance 
stubborn facts ? To cover his own guilt, has he not diverted our 
attention towards pity for the great enemy, in whose service he 
betrayed his own country? On the other hand, what infamy to 
have sold the conqueror to the conquered ! What ingratitude in 
labouring the ruin of a minister, who had repealed his sentence of 
banishment! What repeated treasons to the Queen, whom he 
served ; to the Pretender, who had received and countenanced him; 
to the late King, who had recalled him! What ineffectual arts to 
acquire the confidence of the late King by means of the Duchess 
of Kendal, and of the present King, by Lady Suffolk! What un- 
wearied ambition, even at seventy years of age, in laying a plan 
of future power in the favour of the Prince of Wales! What de- 
ficiency in the very parts that had given success to the Opposition, 
to have left him alone excluded from reaping the harvest of so 
many labours ! What blackness in disclosing the dirtiness of Pope, 
who had deified him! And what philosophy was that which had 
been initiated in the ruin of the Catalans; had employed its meri- 
dian in labouring the restoration of popery and arbitrary power ; 
and busied the end of its career, first in planning factions in the 
Pretender’s court, by the scheme of the father’s resigning his 
claim to the son ; and then in sowing the seeds of division between 
a king and prince, who had pardoned all his treasons.’ — (P. 191.) 

‘ Thinly, very thinly, were great men sown in my remembrance : 
I can pretend to have seen but five; the Duke of Cumberland, 
Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Granville, Lord Mansfield, and Pitt. 
I have expatiated on all their characters separately ; and yet I am 
inclined to say a few words more in the light of comparison. It is 
by setting the same characters in different oppositions and points 
of view, that nearer acquaintance with them may be struck out. 

‘ Lord Granville was most a genius of the five; he conceived, 
knew, expressed, whatever he pleased. The state of Europe and 
the state of literature were equally familiar to him. His eloquence 
was rapid, and flowed from a source of wit, grandeur, and know- 
ledge. So far from premeditated, he allowed no reflection to chas- 
ten it. It was entertaining, it was sublime, it was hyperbole, it 
was ridiculous, according as the profusion of ideas crowded from 
him. He embraced systems like a legislator, but was capable of 
none of the detail of a magistrate. Sir Robert Walpole was much 
the reverse ; he knew mankind, not their writings; he consulted 
their interests, not their systems ; he intended their happiness, not 
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their grandeur. Whatever was beyond common sense, he diste- 
garded, Lord Mansfield, without the elevation of Lord Granville, 
had great powers of eloquence. It was a most accurate under- 
standing, and yet capable of shining in whatever it was applied to. 
He was as free from vice as Pitt, more unaffected, and formed to 
convince, even where Pitt had dazzled. The Duke of Cumberland 
had most expressive sense, but with that connection between his 
sense and sensibility, that you must mortify his pride before you 
could call out the radiance of his understanding. Being placed at 
the head of armies without the shortest apprenticeship, no won- 
der he miscarried; it is cruel to have no other master than one’s 
own faults. Pitt’s was an unfinished greatness; considering how 
much of it depended on his words, one may almost call his an 
artificial greatness ; but his passion for fame, and the grandeur of 
his ideas, compensated for his defects. He aspired to redeem the 
honour of his country, and to place it in a point of giving law to 
nations. His ambition was to be the most illustrious-man of the 
first country of Europe, and he thought that the eminence of 
glory could not be sullied by the steps to it being passed irregu- 
larly. He wished to aggrandize Britain in general, but thought 
not of obliging or benefiting individuals. Lord Granville you 
loved till you knew him; Sir Robert Walpole the more you knew 
him ; you would have loved the Duke if you had not feared him. 
Pitt liked the dignity of despotism ; Lord Mansfield, the reality ; 
yet the latter would have served the cause of power, without 
sharing it; Pitt would have set the world free, if he might not 
command it. Lord Granville would have preferred doing right, if 
he had not thought it more convenient to do wrong: Sir Robert 
Walpole meaned to serve mankind, though he knew how little they 
deserved it; and this principle is at once most meritorious in one’s 
self and to the world.’ (Vol. ii. p. 272.) 


This comparison manifests a very observable and a very ex- 
cusable bias to place the merits of Sir Robert Walpole in the 
most prominent pomt of view. On many other occasions in 
the volumes before us, also, he is brought torwards for the pur- 
pose of throwing other characters into the shade; and though 
there may be some obtrusion and some injustice in all this, 
yet on the whole it is rather gratifying than otherwise to re- 
mark such instances of filiai partiality and filial piety. Indeed, 
these touches of nature are an agreeable relief in the midst 
of a composition which is occupied almost entirely with details 
of court-intrigues, and with attempts to draw off the various 
disguises assumed by artifice and faction. The cabals of 
courts are doubtless curious and interesting, and the history 
of them gives much insight into human nature under a parti- 
cular form: but repetitions of ingratitude and treachery leave 
a most disagreeable impression on the mind ; and the varying 
hues of that camelion, Insincerity, distract and weary the 
attention. 
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last Ten Years of George II. 11 


The lighter anecdotes and jokes * interspersed through 
these Memoirs are told with great humour: but the spright- 
liness of many of them strikes more forcibly on the reader 
from their contrast with the serious matter into which the 
are interwoven. In referring our readers for them to the 
work itself, we can heartily recommend it to their perusal ; 
assuring them that they will find in it a fund of instruction and 
entertainment, no where else accessible, respecting the period 
that is included in it. We close our extracts with the follow- 
ing sketch of the character of George II.: (vol. i. p. 152.) 


‘ The King had fewer sensations of revenge, or at least knew 
how to hoard them better, than any man who ever sat upon a 
throne. ‘The insults he experienced from bis own, and those 
obliged servants, never provoked him enough to make him venture 
the repose of his people, or his own. If any object of his hate 
fell in his way, he did not pique himself upon heroic forgiveness, 
but would indulge it at the expence of his integrity, though not of 
his safety. He was reckoned strictly honest ; but the burning of 
his father’s will must be an indelible blot upon his memory; as a 
much later instance of his refusing to pardon a young man who 
had been condemned at Oxford, for a most trifling forgery, con- 
trary to all example, when recommended to mercy by the Judge, 
merely because Willes, who was attached to the Prince of Wales, 
had tried him, and assured him his pardon, will stamp his name 
with cruelty, though in general his disposition was merciful, if the 
offence was not murder. His avarice was much less equivocal 
than his courage; he had distinguished the latter early ; it grew 
more doubtful afterwards ; the former he distinguished very near 
as soon, and never devia ted from it.t His understanding was 

not 





* Some of these jokes are diverting enough, as 5 fe instance : 

¢ When Crowle was once on a circuit with Judge Page, a per- 
son asked him if the Judge was not just behind him. He replied, 
“ ; do not know, but I am sure he never was just before.” 

‘ The speech (of the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 1742, 
on the occasion of the Westminster election,) to the kneeling 
justices, was so long and severe, that the morning it was printed 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams complained to him of the printers 
having made a grievous mistake. ‘* Where? how? I examined 
the proof-sheet myself !” Sir Charles replied, “ In the conclu- 
sion he makes you say more might have been said ; to be sure you 
wrote it, ess might have been said.” 

‘ Soon after Mr. W innington deserted the Tories, and had made 
a strong speech on the other side, Sir John Cotton was abusing 
him to Sir Robert Walpole, and said, ‘* That young dog pro- 
mised that he would always stand by us.” Sir Robert aed 
“ I advise my young men never to use always.” “ Yet,” said 
Cotton, stammering, “ You yourself are very apt to make use of 
all-ways. 

¢ + Soon after his first arrival in England, Mrs, * * *, one of the 
bed- 
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not near so deficient as it was imagined; but though his cha- 
racter changed extremely in the world, it was without foundation ; 
for (whether) he deserved to be so much ridiculed as he had been 
in the former part of his reign, or so respected as in the latter, 
he was consistent in himself, and uniformly meritorious or absurd. 
His other passions were, Germany, the army, and women. Both 
the latter had a mixture of parade in them: he treated my Lady 
Suffolk, and afterwards Lady Yarmouth, as his mistresses, while 
he admired only the queen ; and never described what he thought 
a handsome woman, but he drew her picture. Lady Suffolk was 
sensible, artful, and agreeable, but bad neither sense nor art 
enough to make him think her so agreeable as his wife. When 
she had left him, tired of acting the mistress, while she had in 
reality all the slights of a wife, and no interest with him, the Op- 
‘ewreeag affected to cry up her virtue, and the obligations the King 

ad to her, for consenting to seem his mistress, while in reality 
she had confined him to mere friendship ; — a ridiculous pretence, 
as he was the last man in the world to have taste for talking senti- 
ments, and that with a woman who was deaf! Lady Yarmouth was 
inoffensive, and attentive only to pleasing him, and to selling 
peerages. whenever she had an opportunity. The Queen had been 
admired and happy for governing him by address ; it was not then 
known how easily he was to be governed by fear. Indeed, there 
were few arts by which he was not governed at some time or other 
of his life; for, not to mention the late Duke of Argyle, who grew 
a favourite by imposing himself upon him ior brave; nor Lord 
Wilmington, who imposed himself upon him for the Lord knows 
what, the Queen governed him by dissimulation, by affected ten- 
derness, and deference *; Sir Robert Walpole by abilities and 
influence in the House of Commons ; Lord Granville by flattering 





bedchamber women, with whom he was in love, seeing him 
count his money over very often, said to him, “ Sir, I can bear 
it no longer; if you count your money once more, I will leave 
the room!’’’ 

‘ * She always affected, if any body was present, to act (and he 
liked she should) the humble ignorant wife, that never meddled 
with politics. Even if Sir Robert Walpole came to talk of busi- 
ness, which she had previously settled with him, she would rise 
up, curtsey, anc offer to retire; the King generally bade her stay, 
sometimes not. She and Sir Robert played him into one another’s 
hands ; he would refuse to take the advice of the one, and then 
when the other talked to him again on the same point, he would 
give the reasons for it which had been suggested to him; nay, 
he would sometimes produce as his own, at another conversation, 
to the same person, the reasons which he had refused to listen to 
when given him. He has said to Sir Robert, on the curtsies of the 
Queen, ‘‘ There, you see how much I am governed by my wife, 
as they say Iam! Hoh! hoh! it is a fine thing, indeed, to be 
governed by one's wife!” “ Oh, Sir,” replied the Queen, “ I must 
be vain, indeed, to pretend to govern your Majesty !””’ 
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him in his German politics; the Duke of Newcastle by teazing 
aud betraying him; Mr. Pelham by bullying him, — the only man 
lyy whom Mr. Pelham was not bullied himself. Who, indeed, had 
not sometimes weight with the King, except his children and his 
mistresses? With them he maintained all the reserve and majest 
of hisrank. He had the haughtiness of Henry VIII., without his 
spirit; the avarice of Henry VII., without his exactions; the in- 
dignities of Charles I., without his bigotry for his prerogative ; 
the vexations of King William, with as little skill in the manage- 
ment of parties ; and the gross gallantry of his father, without his 
good nature or hishonesty. He might, perhaps, have been honest, 
if he had never hated his father, or had never loved his son!’ 


These volumes are decorated by a number of miniature 
portraits, with emblematical devices. 
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Art. II. Elements of Political Economy. By James Mill, Esq. 

Author of “The History of British India.” S8vo. pp. 235. 

Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

A LTHOUGH grammar is introductory to the knowlege of any 
l language, and facilitates its acquirement, the existence of 
the grammar implies a previous degree of perfection and sta- 
bility in the language itself; since it assumes a general assent 
to certain established rules and principles which, when me- 
thodically arranged, are denominated the grammar of that 
language. We may surely be allowed to entertain very great 
doubts whether the science of political economy, — though now, 
indeed, generally, assiduously, and successfully cultivated on 
the Continent as well as here, — has obtained such a degree 
of perfection and stability; and whether that general and un- 
disputed recognition of its principles and rules exists, which 
is essential to the construction of a grammar. ‘These doubts a 
arise from observing that much of the employment of half the 
modern writers on political economy, both French and English, 
has been to stultify a great part of the doctrines of the other 
half: — a very useful einployment, too, it has been; and this 
work of slaughter is not yet complete, for although in truth 
alone the principle of vitality is absolutely indestructible, it is 
exceedingly strong and tenacious in error. 

Short as the present work is, to engage in a regular ex- 
amination of its doctrines would occupy much more space 
than we feel ourselves authorized in devoting to it ; recollecting 
that most of the subjects on which it treats have been fre- 
quently and sometimes even elaborately discussed in our re- 
views of Lord Lauderdale, Ricardo, Gray, Purvfs, Malthus, </ 
Godwin, Sismondi, Say, Ganilh, and various other writers. 
The sportsman does not beat his ground three or four times 
oyer in expectation of game, unless he is looking for a wounded 
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bird. Mr. Mill tells us that his object was to compose a 
school-book of political economy ; ‘to detach the essential 
principles of the science from all extraneous topics, to state 
the propositions clearly and in their logical order, and to 
subjoin its demonstration’ (a very confident term) * to each.’ 
That the learner, also, should be free from the imposing in- 
fluence of any celebrated names, he has judged wisely in quot- 
ing no authorities, but leaving the reader to fix his mind 
on the doctrine and its evidence solely. ‘I cannot fear the 
imputation of plagiarism,’ says he, ‘because I profess to 
have made no discovery; and those men who have contributed 
to the progress of the science need no testimony of mine to 
establish their fame.’ — There is one quality in this book 
which cannot be too highly extolled; viz. the singular perspi- 
cuity of the style: it is, generally speaking, so clear that, how- 
ever finely spun is the thread which connects the premises 
with the conclusion, it is not only visible even to dim optics, 
but most commonly traceable through all its convolutions. 

Disclaiming, for the reasons above stated, all intention of a 
lengthened examination of this little work, yet, as two or three 
topics occur on which we do not coincide with Mr. Mill, a few 
observations may be allowed us in explanation of our dissent. 

The two main inquiries in which the science of political 
economy is concerned are, first, that which relates to the Pro- 
duction of commodities, and, secondly, that which is the final 
object of production, namely, Consumption. ‘There is, how- 
ever, at least one intermediate object of inquiry, viz. the laws 
by which commodities are distributed. Mr. Mill, without much 
necessity, makes a fourth, Interchange, which is surely only a 
form of distribution. Accordingly, he divides his work into 
four chapters; the fst examining the laws which regulate 
Production ; the second, those which relate to Distribution ; the 
third, thiose which respect Exchange; and the fourth, those 
which regulate Consumption. 

We have paid a just compliment to the general. perspicuity 
of the style of Mr. Mill, so peculiarly necessary in an element- 
ary work: but we must say that the very first leaf of the first 
chapter contains a metaphysical obscurity of expression, which 
completely puzzles us. Labour, he says, produces its effects 
only by conspiring with the laws of nature: well and good: this 
is very intelligible, and only obscured by the atte mpt to illus- 
trate it. It is cand, he continues, that the agency of man 
can be traced to very simple elements: he can, in fact, do 
nothing more than produce motion : 


‘ He can move things towards one another, and he can separate 
them from one another: the properties of matter perform all the 
rest. 
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rest. He moves ignited iron to a portion of gunpowder, and an 
explosion takes place. He moves the seed to the ground, and 
vegetation commences. He separates the plant from the ground, 
and vegetation ceases. Why, or how, these effects take place, he 
is ignorant. He has only ascertained, by experience, that if he 
perform such and such motions, such and such effects will follow. 
In strictness of speech, it is matter itself which produces the 
effects. All that men can do is to place the objects of nature in 
a certain position. The tailor when he makes a coat, the farmer 
when he produces corn, do the same things exactly. Each makes 
motions; and the properties of matter do the rest. It would be 
absurd to ask, to which of any two effects the properties of matter 
contribute the most; seeing they contribute every thing, after 
certain portions of matter are placed in a certain position.’ 


What can all this mean; —any thing beyond the simple 
fact that in making a coat, or a cabinet, as well as a loaf of 
bread, the labour of man is bestowed on the products of na- 
ture? ‘The tailor when he makes a coat, and the farmer 
when he produces corn, do the same things exactly. Each 
makes motions’ (a strange phrase); ‘and the properties of 
matter do the rest? What is the rest, so far as the tailor and 
his coat are concerned? ‘The farmer deposits seed in the 
soil, the quickening and prolific properties of which produce 
the crop: but, when the tailor has cut out the sleeves and the 
skirts, and the back of his coat, and when he has placed them 
in contact with each other, do the properties of matter unite 
the pieces? We might think that Mr. Mill had just risen from 
the Zoonomia of Darwin, and filled his mind with the organic 
attractions and appetencies so poetically described by that in- 
genious and fanciful writer. ‘The tailor sews the several parts 
of the coat together and it is made; what remains for the 
‘ properties of inatter’ to do? 

In the second chapter, we are inclined to think that 
Mr. Mill has over-rated the tendency of population to increase, 
and in a still greater degree has under-rated the corresponding 
tendency of capital. Where are’ the facts to bear out his 
statement that fen births may be regarded as not more than 
the number ‘natural to the female species? By the term 
‘natural number,’ we must suppose him to mean the average 
number under the most favorable circumstances of actual, not 
of Utopian existence; for we know nothing of what nature 
would do under imaginary circumstances ; we only know what 
she actually does under the most favorable circumstances of 
real existence. Where, then, is such an average to be found? 

Again, as to the increase of capital; this is derived from 
the excess of production beyond consumption. § If any part 
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of the annual produce is set apart to be employed as capital, 
the owner must abstain from consuming it. What is de- 
stroyed cqnnot be capital: all capital, therefore, is made out 
of that part of the annual produce which, instead of being de- 
voted to consumption and enjoyment, is saved.’ Now, the 
disposition to save is so weak in most circumstances of society, 
Mr. Mill says, and he states various circumstances hypothetz- 
cally to prove his position, that the progression of capital ts 
much slower than that of population. On this, however, it 
may be observed that, although A in common language is said 
to consume his capital when, exceeding his revenue, he 
spends that capital instead of applying it to the purpose of 
reproduction, yet his capital is not destroyed, so far as society 
is concerned: quite the contrary; it is transferred to B, C, D, 
and the rest of the alphabet who are more thrifty ; it is added 
to and becomes part of their capital; and they, being more 
prudent than A, employ it in reproduction. It is transferred, 
therefore, into more profitable hands, instead of being de- 
stroyed., * 


Mr. Mill 





* Just as we had written the above paragraph, the speech of 
Lord Liverpool on the internal state of the country (Feb. 26.) 
came before us; and it contains a passage which forms so appro- 
priate a commentary on Mr. Mill’s view of the comparative progres- 
sion of capital and population, that we cannot resist the temptation 
of transcribing it. 

‘© There were few persons, perhaps, who now remembered the 
period antecedent to 1792 so fully as to appreciate the different 
circumstances of the country with regard to the various branches 
of its industry, as compared with those in which it now stood. 
There existed, with reference to this subject, various documents 
which, as comparative documents, could not deceive, and which 
shewed not only what the real state of the country was at those 
two periods, but that a great part of the wealth of the country 
which had been accumulated during the interval was actually. a 
new creation. ‘This fact was so undeniable, that a man who had 
lived before 1792, and who might be supposed to have been absent 
from the country from that time to the present, would find the 
whole face of the country in many respects entirely altered. 
Taking the years antecedent to 1792, say, for instance, the years 
1787, 1788, and 1789, the average amount of British goods ex- 
ported was 12,852,000/. Inthe three years, 1819, 1820, and 1821, 
(including one very bad year,) the amount was 40,146,000/. In 
the three former years, the average amount of imports was annually 
17,584,000/. In the years 1819, 1820, and 1821, the annual amount 
of imports was 36,759,000/. _ It appeared, therefore, with regard 
to our foreign commerce, that since the year 1790 the exports of 
British manufactures had been more than trebled, and that the im- 
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Mr. Mill will see that, consistently with our view of the 
subject, we are obliged to withhold our assent from his dis- 
tinction between ‘ productive and unproductive consumption,’ 
chap. iv. sect. 1. What is expended for the sake of some- 
thing to be produced is said to be consumed productively ; 
and in productive constimption three classes of things are in- 
cluded, namely, the wages of the labourer, — the wear and 
tear of the machinery, tools, buildings, &c. for the productive 
operations, — and, thirdly, the material from which the com- 
modity to be produced must be derived: as seed for corn, 
wool for cloth, flax for linen, Jeather for shoes, &c. Mr. Mill, 
however, contends that men not only consume without any 
view to production, which we grant, but likewise that they 
consume without producing, which we dispute. ‘The wages, 
for instance, given to a ploughman, says he, are for the sake 
of production; those given to a footman or groom are not 
given for the sake of production. The flax which the manu- 
facturer converts into linen he consumes productively; the 
wine which he uses at his table he consumes unproductively. 
— On more than one occasion we have contended that no labor 
is unproductive which has exchangeable value; and it seems 
to us that the question as to the productiveness of all con- 
sumption resolves itself into the question as to the productive- 
ness of all labor. Consumption is the measure of production, 
because no one will long continue to produce commodities 
for which he cannot find consumers. That consumption 
cannot be unproductive which, by rewarding, excites to farther 
exertions of labor, and consequently to still farther produc- 
tion. ‘This we hold to be the case with all voluntary consump- 
tion. 

‘ By productive consumption,’ Mr. Mill says, ‘ nothing is lost ; 
no diminution is made of the property, either of the individual, or of 
the community ; for if one thing is destroyed, another is by that 
means produced. ‘The case is totally different with unproductive 
consumption. Whatever is unproductively consumed, is lost. 
Whatever is consumed in this manner, is a diminution of the pro- 
perty, both of the individual and of the community; because, in 
consequence of this consumption, nothing whatever is produced. 
The commodity perishes in the using, and all that is derived is the 
good, the pleasure, the satisfaction, which the using of it yields,’ 





ports had been more than doubled in the same period. The other 
great branches of industry had not only kept pace with the great 
increase of population, but their produce had in many instances 
exceeded it.” ‘* The population of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
which in 1801 was 10,900,000, had increased in 1811 to 12,500,000, 
or at the rate of 15 per cent., and in 1821 it had increased to up- 
wards of 14,000,000, or at the rate of 17 per cent.” 

Rev. May, 1822. C If 
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If exchange assigns fifty pounds to the labour of a dancing- 
master, a fiddler, or a footman, and only five-and-twenty 
pounds to that of a husbandman or manufacturer, we must 
conclude that the labor of the dancing-master, fiddler, or 
footman, contributes twice as much to the production of 
wealth as that of the manufacturer or husbandman. ‘To deny 
this is to assert that the most wealth proceeds from that 
labor which receives the least value in exchange, and is conse- 
_— the worst paid; and that the least wealth proceeds 
rom that labor which receives the greatest value in exchange, 
and is consequently the best paid. If, however, the labor 
of the dancing-master, &c. be thus productive, that consump- 
tion of his labor cannot be unproductive to society which 
encourages it. Nor, certainly, are we prepared to say that 
the wine which a gentleman uses at his table is unproductively 
consumed ; since the consumption of it encourages the labor 
of the peasantry of France, Spain, Portugal, and Germany to 
produce more, and the labor of the artizans and manufac- 
turers of Britain to purchase the production. When the 
labors of the dancing-master, fiddler, and footman, — when, 
in short, labors employed in administering to luxury and 
splendor, — are not voluntarily demanded and remunerated 
by the * productive classes” of society out of their superfluous 
means, but the latter are compelled by taxation to pay for 
them on account of others, — then, indeed, it may and does 
happen that this forced payment occasions no increase of pro- 


duction; on the contrary, it takes away the stimulus for pro- 


duction by taking away the means of consumption. ‘This can 
only be the act of legislative authority. As legislators, there- 
fore, cannot be sure that labors devoted to luxury and 
splendor, the burden of which they impose on the * productive 
classes,” do not exceed their products, they may create labors 
not only sterile but oppressive; not merely unproductive, but 
such as will destroy productive labor. In one word, as we 
cannot denominate that labor unproductive which obtains the 
products of other labor for its reward, so neither can we de- 
nominate that consumption wxproductive which immediately or 
remotely, but in both cases necessarily, is the occasion of still 
farther production. * 

‘ As the profits of stock depend upon the share which is 


received by its owners of the joint produce of labor and 


stock, profits of stock depend upon wages — rise as wages fall, 





* See this question discussed more at large in our notice of 
M. Ganik¥s work, M. R. vol. xciv. p.105., and vol. xcy. p. 115. 
Also in the review of Mr. Malthus, vol, xcv. p. 60, &¢. 
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and fall as wages rise:’ chap. ii. sect.3. This proposition is 
stated in too general terms; and sufficient allowance is not 
made for the friction of the machine as it works. <A very few 
years ago, the workmen in several of our manufacturing towns 
could not earn above five or six shillings a-week, with the 
most painful and exhausting exertions of industry. The profits 
of the manufacturers, therefore, according to Mr. Mill, ought 
to have risen: but they continued to fall, and wages to fall 
with them. They fell Jecause profits fell. At the time to 
which we are alluding, the price of provisions also was higher, 
although wages were low: — another anomaly, which should 
make writers on political economy very guarded in their 
positions. In point of fact, however, does it not generally 
happen that wages rise when the profits of stock rise, and 
vice versa? Why are wages higher in the manufacturing 
towns at present? Surely not because provisions are cheaper, 
for that is a reason why they should be lower, but because the 
profits of stock are greater. Wages have fallen in the agri- 
cultural districts: have the profits of stock risen in proportion ? 
Alas, alas! “ what a falling off is here!”’ Profits would rise 
as wages fell, if the price of the commodity were stationary : but 
fluctuations of price, arising from the uncertain proportions 
of demand and supply, disturb the natural relation between 
wages and the profits of stock. Political economists do not 
make sufficient allowance for the operation of these disturbing 
forces. For instance, Mr. Mill heads one of his sections 
(chap. iv. sect.2.) in these words: ‘That which is annually 
produced is annually consumed ; and another, as a corollary 
from the preceding, *‘That consumption is co-extensive with 
production. Having argued these subjects in our notice of 
Mr. Malthus’s work, we shall not go into them again, but 
merely remark that whatever approximation to truth there 
may be in the general proposition, it is encumbered with too 
many exceptions in its application to permit us to rely on it. 
Again, it is often maintained that there is a community or 
identity of interest between the commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural interests; we have often maintained it our- 
selves, and God forbid that it should be otherwise, as those 
classes are all members of the same body-politic. Yet, 
how often do we find their temporary interests, at least, in 
collision with each other; one rising as the other falls, and the 
prosperity of the one apparently resulting from the depression 
of the other. ‘The farmer cannot throw the cost of production 
on the consumers, as the present state of the corn-markets 
proves: the manufacturer, therefore, is at this moment flourish- 
ing at his expence, and eating _ substance. That this is 
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an unnatural state of things we firmly believe, and that it 
cannot be permanent; the observation is intended merely to 
shew with how much caution we ought to receive general 
propositions as truths of universal application. 

The only remaining subject on which we can afford room 
to make any remarks is Rent ; or rather the character, with 
reference to political economy, of those who receive it, namely, 
landlords. 

As M. Quesnay and the French economists degraded the 
class of artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, under the 
humiliating denomination of barren and unproductive con- 
sumers, so do Mr. Mill and some other writers of the same 
school brand with this opprobious stigma the class of land- 
lords. He first excludes them from the class of producers, 
and then deduces from this exclusion consequences of the 
most appalling nature to their interests. He endeavours to 
prove that their interests are not only different from, but dia- 
metrically repugnant togthe interests of the rest of the com- 
munity, and then marks‘out the rent of this pernicious caste 
as the peculiar and proper object of taxation. 

Land, we all know, is of various degrees of fertility, from 
the snow-capped hills of Scotland and Wales to the rich vales 
of Devonshire. Rent, — we take Mr. Mill’s definition, though 
not the simplest and most intelligible, — ‘is the difference be- 
tween the return yielded to that portion of the capital which is 
employed upon land with the least effect, and that which is 
yielded to all the other portions employed on it with greater 
effect. The rent of land increases, then, as the return of 
capital employed on it decreases: the inevitable consequence 
of which is that it is for the interest of the landlord that the 


Cost attending the production of corn should be increased.* 
The 





* Mr. Ricardo has supposed a case of a diminution of the fer- 
tility of all the lands in the world of one-tenth, and he thinks that 
it would increase rents by pushing capital on less fertile lands. 
(P.505.) Mr. Mill holds the same doctrine. Mr. Malthus 
(p. 145.) thus replies: “ I think, on the contrary, that in any well 
cultivated country, such a diminution of fertility could not fail to 
lower rents, by occasioning the withdrawing of capital from the 
poorest soils. If the last land before in use would do but little 
more than pay the necessary labour and a profit of 10 per cent. 
upon the capital employed, a diminution of the tenth part of the 
gross produce would certainly render many poor soils no longer 
worth cultivating; and on Mr. Ricardo’s supposition, where, I 
would ask, is the increased demand and increased price to come 
from, when from the greater quantity of labour and capital neces- 
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The interest of the landlord is thus necessarily opposed to that 
of the consumer and the manufacturer: it is for the advan- 
tage of the former, that the price of corn should be high, and 
for that of the latter that it should be low. Those ideote 
landlords, the Duke of Bedford, Sir W. W. Wynn, Mr, 
Coke, &c., who have annually offered premiums for improve- 
ments in agriculture and the machinery connected with it, 
have therefore unwittingly been committing suicide on their 
own incomes. ‘This is precisely the doctrine of Mr. Ricardo, 
(Princ. of Polit. Econ. ch. xxiv. p. 423. 2d edit.) and of Mr. 
Buchanan in his edition of Adam Smith; which latter author, 
however, holds a very different opinion, namely, that the in- 
terest of the land-holder is closely connected with that of the 
state. ‘* Whatever promotes or obstructs the one,” says he, 
‘¢ necessarily promotes or obstructs the other; when the 
public deliberates concerning any regulation of commerce or 
police, the proprietors of land never can mislead it, with a 
view to promote the interest of their own particular order.” 
(Wealth of Nations, b.i. ch. xi. p. 394. 7th edit.) 

All that is yielded by land, beyond an average-return to the 
farmer for his labor and his capital, may be appropriated, 
says Mr. Mill, by the landlord as rent; and this he would 
devote, we shall soon see, as a fund for the purposes of 
government. ‘Two classes alone are designated by him as 
contributing to production, viz. laborers and capitalists ; the 
former, as the term implies, bestowing their labor; and the 
latter furnishing the food, raw material, and instruments of all 
sorts, animate or inanimate, simple or complex, which are 
employed in effecting it. In the division of commodities pro- 
duced, each of these classes is intitled to its share: * but when 
land is one of the instruments of production, another party,” 
says Mr. Mill, ‘ comes in for a portion, I mean the owners 
of the land.’ These three, then, form all the classes who im- 
mediately divide among themselves the whole annual produce 
of the country, although to ¢wo of them only is ascribed the 
merit of having in any degree contributed to produce it, 
From this exclusion of landlords, the following deadly conse- 


quences are deduced, calculated to alarm the stoutest hearts 
among them. 


‘ It is sufficiently obvious, that the share of the rent of land, 
which may be taken to defray the expenses of the government, 





sary for the land, the means of obtaining the precious metals, or 
any other commodities, to exchange for corn, would be greatl 
reduced?” The whole of this chapter in Mr. Malthus’s wee 
(ch, iii.) merits attention. 
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does not affect the industry of the country. The cultivation of 
the land depends upon the capitalist, who devotes himself to that 
o¢cupation when it affords him the ordinary profits of stock. To 
him it is a matter of perfect indifference whether he pays the sur- 
plus, in the shape of rent, to an individual proprietor, or, in that 
of revenue, to a government collector. 

* In Europe, at one period, the greater part of at least the or- 
ditiary expenses of the sovereign were defrayed by land which he 
held as 4 proprietor ; while the expense of his military operations 
was chiefly defrayed by his barons, to whom a property in certain 
portions of the land had been granted on that express condition. 
In those times, the whole expense of the government, with some 
trifling exception, was, therefore, defrayed from the rent of land. 

‘ In the principal monarchies of Asia, almost the whole ex- 
penses of the state have in all ages been defrayed from the rent of 
land; but in a manner somewhat different. ‘The land was held by 
the immediate cultivators, generally in small portions, with a per- 
pétual and transferable title; but under an obligation of paying, 
annually, the government demand ; which might be increased at 
the pleasure of the sovereign ; and seldom amounted to less than 
a full rent. 

© Ifa body of people were to migrate into a new country, and 
land had not yet become private property, there would be this 
reason for considering the rent of land as a source peculiarly 
adapted to supply the exigencies of the government; that industry 
would not by that means sustain the smallest depression; and that 
the expense of the government would be defrayed without impos- 
ing any burden upon any individual. The owners of capital would 
oney its profits ; the class of labourers would enjoy their wages ; 
without any deduction whatsoever ; and every mati would employ 
liis capital, in the way which was really most advantageous, with- 
out receiving any inducement, by the mischievous operatién of a 
tax, to remove it from a channel in which it was more, to one in 
Which it would be less productive to the nation. There is, there- 
fore, a peculiar advantage in reserving the rent of land as a fund 
for supplying the exigencies of the state. 

_ © There would be this inconvenience, indeed, even in a state of 
things in which land had not been madé private property; that 
thé rent of the land in a country of a certain extent, and peopled 
up to a certain degree, would exceed the amount of what govern- 
ment would need to expend. The surplus ought undoubtedly to 
be distributed among the people, in the way likely to contribute 
the most to their happiness; and there is no way, perhaps, in 
which this end can be so well accomplished, as by rendering the 
land private property. As there is no difficulty, however, in ren- 
dering the land private property, with the rent liable for a part of 
the public burdens ; so there seems no difficulty in rendering it 
private property, with the rent answerable for the whole of the 
public burdens. It would only in this case require a greater 
quantity of land to be a property of equal value. Practice would 
teach its value as accurately under these as under present cir- 
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cunistances ; and the business of society would, it is evident, pro- 
ceed without alteration in every other respect. : 

‘ Where land has, however, been converted into private pro- 
perty, without making rent in a peculiar manner answerable for 
the public expenses; where it has been bought and sold upon 
such terms, and the expectations of individuals have been adjusted 
to that order of things, rent of land could not be taken to supply 
exclusively the wants of the government, without injustice. It 
would be partial and unequal taxation; laying the burden of the 
state upon one set of individuals, and exempting the rest. It is & 
measure, therefore, never to be thought of by any governmetit 

which would regulate its proceedings by the principles of justice. 

_ _€ ‘That rent which is bought and sold, however ; that rent upon 
which the expectations of individuals are founded, and whieh, 
therefore, ought to be exempt from any peculiar tax, is the pre- 
sent rent; or at least the present, with some very moderate pros 
pect of improvement. Beyond this, no man’s speculations, either 
in making a purchase or in making provision for a family, are 
étititled to extend. Suppose, now, that in these circumstance§, it 
were in the power of the legislature, by an act of its own; all 
other things remaining the same, to double the net product of the 
land: there would be no reason, in point of justice, why the legis- 
lature should not, and great reason, in point of expediency, why 
it should, avail itself of this, its own power, in behalf of the state ; 
should devote as much as might be requisite of this new fund to 
defray the expenses of the government, and exempt the subjects 
from any burden on that account. No injury would be done to 
the original land-owner. His rent, such as he had enjoyed it, and 
to a great degree such even.as he had expected to enjoy it, would 
remain the same. A great advantage would at thé same time 
accrue to every individual in the community, by exemption front 
those contributions for the experise of the government to which 
he would otherwise have had to submit. 

‘ It is true that the legislature does possess that power, which I 
have now spoken of only as a fiction. By all those measures 
which increase the amount of population and the demand for 
food, the legislature does as certainly increase the net produce of 
the Jand, as if it had the power of doing so by a miraculous act. 
That it does so by a gradual progress in the real, would do so by 
an immediate operation in the imaginary case, makes no difference 
with regard to the result. The original rent, which belonged to 
the owner, upon which he regulated his purchase if he did pur- 
chase, and on which alone, if he had a family to provide for, his 
arrangements in their favour were to be framed, is easily distin- 

uisbable from any addition capable of being made to the net pro- 
duce of the land, whether it be made by a slow or a sudden process. 
If an addition made by the sudden process might, without injus- 
tice to the owner, be appropriated to the purposes of the state, no 
reason can be assigned why an addition by the slow process might 
not be so appropriated. : 
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‘ It is certain, that as population increases, and as capital is 
applied with less and less productive power to the land, a greater 
and a greater share of the whole of the net produce of the country 
accrues as rent, while the profits of stock proportionally decrease. 
This continual increase, arising from the circumstances of the 
community, and from nothing in which the land-holders themselves 
have any peculiar share, does seem a fund no less peculiarly fitted 
for appropriation to the purposes of the state, than the whole uf 
the rent in a country where land had never been appropriated. 
While the original rent of the land-holder, that upon which alone 
all his arrangements, with respect both to himself and his family, 
must be framed, is secured from any peculiar burden ; he can 
have no reason to complain, should a new source of income, which 
cost him nothing, be appropriated to the service of the state; and 
if so, it evidently makes no difference to the merits of the case, 
whether this new source is found upon the land, or found any 
where else.’ 


Mr. Malthus has given a much better definition of rent 
than Mr. Mill: — he merely calls it the excess of price beyond 
the cost of production: (Princ. of Polit. Econ. ch. iii. p.134. 
et seq.) but we are not prepared to embrace the deductions 
of Mr. Mill, although we should grant him his definition : 
— we are not ready to exclude letidhoeds from the rank either 
of capitalists or productive consumers;—and consequently not 
prepared to select rent as the peculiar object of appropriation, 
or, not to mince the matter, of confiscation, to the purposes 
of government. 

Labor, it has been well said, is the original purchase- 
money which is given for every thing: those blessings, such 
as light, water, air, which the bounty of Providence bestows 
on man in sufficient abundance for his wants and desires, 
without the intervention of labor, not coming under the 
cognizance of political economy. Capital, then, really con- 
sists in that hoarded labor which presents itself in the shape of 
commodities, whether ploughs, harrows, money, cloth, or any 
thing else which has an exchangeable value; in contradis- 
tinction to immediate labor, which is now employed in work- 
ing up the materials which nature furnishes, to be again 
hoarded for future consumption. Mr. Mill allows capitalists, 
that is to say, the proprietors of hoarded labor, to be justly 
intitled to a portion of the productions which they have 
contributed to raise: but he rejects the claim of landlords. 
In addition to a remuneration for his labor, the farmer is 
intitled to an interest on his capital; the landlord, bestowin 
no labor, is intitled to an interest only on his capital ; and that 
capital zs the land of which he is proprietor, which he or his 
ancestors have brought into cultivation at their own expence, 
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and which is the sacred depositary of their hoarded labor. 
The capital of the farmer consists not merely in his money, but 
in his agricultural implements and stock, these being the means 
of production. The landlord furnishes his share of the means 
of production also, namely, the raw material, the soil. It is in 
vain to object that land is the gift of nature: for so is timber, 
so is iron, so is leather. The unhewn tree, the unmelted ore, 
the untanned hide, or the materials of which the farmer’s capi- 
tal is composed, viz. his ploughs, h¢rrows, waggons, harness, 
&c. are just as much the gift of nature as the soil supplied by 
the landlord, and equally valueless till man has bestowed his 
labor on them; and he that has obtained and furnishes the 
one species of capital is as much intitled to remuneration for 
the use of it, as he that has obtained and furnishes the use of 
the other. We therefore cannot see how any act of legislative 
power can confiscate and appropriate to itself the additional 


value which any circumstances of society, such as the building of 


a town, the opening of a canal, or the increase of population, con- 
fers on a land-owner, without uprooting the very foundations 
of society. Rent is to land what interest is to money, a price 
paid to the owner for the use of its productive powers; and 
interest, like rent, would vary with the fertility of the subject 
on which it is employed, but for the impolitic and unjust oper- 
ation of the usury laws. Although no inherent difference 
exists in the qualities of money, as in the qualities of land, 
there is what is equivalent to it, a difference in the produc- 
tiveness of the objects to which it is applied. Here again we 
stumble on another general proposition; namely, that two 
rates of profit cannot exist in any country at the same time: 
granted; there cannot be two permanent rates of profit, where 
competition is free: — but, practically speaking, there are 
twenty rates of profit always in being, and the szngle average 
rate is struck from very distant extremes. ‘These extremes, 
and all the intermediate rates, like the curve and the asymp- 
tote, are always approximating but never meet. 


It would certainly have been wrong in Mr. Mill to have 
made his elementary book controversial: but in following 
Mr. Ricardo, as he does in a great measure, it would have 
been no more than right to direct his readers, especially 
on disputed points of considerable importance, (like the ques- 
tion on rent,) to those authors who maintain very differnet 
opinions. 
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Art. III. A Selection of the Correspondence of Linnaeus, and 
other Naturalists, from the original Manuscripts. By Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c., President of the Lin- 
nean Society. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 600 Pages in each. 
1/7. 10s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 


T= propriety of consigning to the press the private letters 

of individuals, who have closed their earthly pilgrimage, 
is in most cases extremely questionable: but, when the corre- 
spondence of illustrious meh has for its main object the pro- 
motion of science, or the moral good of the community, it 
may, without any breach of delicacy, be regarded as in some 
measure public property, and deserving of the most unlimited 
circulation. It is probable that most of the epistles, with 
which we are presented in the volumes before us, were never 
designed to see the light; yet, as they principally relate to 
botany aad natural history, they may be fairly construed as 
Supplements to our previous knowlege of the respective 
writers, and of their opinions on a great variety of points con- 
nected with those departments of science. ‘The consider- 
ations, however, which are most likely to operate against the 
popular reception of a work like this, are that many of the 
topics of discussion, which stimulated the most discerning ob- 
servers half a century ago, are now put to rest; that few 
copies of Linné’s own letters have been preserved; and 
that the biographical notices are too succinct to excite great 
general interest. We are confident, nevertheless, that the 
genuine lovers of physical knowlege will contemplate these 
specimens of the exertions of their distinguished predecessors 
with fond and affectionate regard, and will cheerfully lend 
their suffrage to have the remainder drawn from obscurity. 
The philosophic student of human nature, also, cannot be in- 
different to those traits of character and disposition, which 
the unrestrained intercourse of the learned and the wise is se 
eminently calculated to exhibit. 

In the selection of his materials, the zealous President of 
the Linnéan Society has liberally drawn from those stores 
which he acquired from the heirs of the great Swedish na- 
turalist, as well as from the generous communications of the 
daughter of the late Mr. Ellis, and from Miss Currer, grand- 
daughter and heiress of Dr. Richardson, the personal friend 
and correspondent of the most celebrated botanists of his day. 
The publi¢ correspondence of Linné and Haller has also been 
laid under contribution; and several inedited but interest- 
ing letters have been supplied by the kindness of the vene- 
rable Mr. Nichols, author of the * Illustrations of the Liter- 
ary History of the Eighteenth Century.” From the same 


sources 
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sources we are led to expect the appearance of many ad-~. 
ditional articles, should the portion now submitted to the 
world be found to create curiosity and encouragement. In 
the mean time, the learned editor’s choice has been prin- 
cipally regulated by a preference to correspondence with Bri- 
tish naturalists, to subjects connected with England, and to 
all that might throw any new light on the character of Linné 
and his son. ‘¢ The originals are mostly written in English, 
and have received necessary corrections only, with some slight 
abridgments. ‘The translations are distinguished by men- 
tion of their original language. ‘The very few French letters 
it has not been thought requisite to translate. The editor has 
supplied such notes as appeared necessary, with the estab- 
lished Linnszean names of the various subjects of natural 
history; —a work of some difficulty in the letters of Haller, 
who usually speaks of plants by vague phrases, from meiiory 
only, and often very imperfectly. Biographical memoirs of 
some of the chief contributors to this collection are pre- 
fixed to their letters. ‘These are principally those of Collin- 
son, Ellis, and Garden, in the first volume; and of Solander, 
Dillenius, and Mutis, in the second,’ 

Although Mr. Collinson was one of the Friends, his style is 
marked by no peculiarities of phraseology, or affected stiff 
ness of deportment, his sentences being quite plain; short, 
and unstudied: but, on one or two occasions, we rather 
marvel at the exuberance of his openness. ‘Thus, he conveys 
a gentle hint for a quid pro quo: * My good friend, I must tell 
you freely, though my love Is universal in natural history, 
you have been in my museunt, and seen my little collection, 
and yet you have not sent ine the least specimen of either 
fossil, animal, or vegetable. Seeds and specimens I have 
sent you from year to year, but not the least returns. It is a 
ceneral complaint that Dr. Linnaéus réceives all, arid re- 
turns nothing. This I tell you as a friend, and as such I 
hope you will receive it in great friendship. As I love and 
admire you, I must tell you honesly what the world says.’ 
Again: * But, my dear friend, we that admire you are much 
concerned that you should perplex the delightful science of 
botany with changing names that have been well received, 
and adding new names quite unknown to us. ‘Thus botany, 
which was a pleasant study, and attainable by most men, is 
now become, by alterations and new names, ‘the study of a 
man’s life, and none now but real professors can pretend to 
attain it. As I love you, I tell you our sentiments.” This 
reprobation of neology, though couched in still stronger 
terms by the Earl of Bute, is ” somewhat unreasonable : but 


we 
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we are not favoured with Linné’s answers to such uncere- 
monious criticism, if, indeed, he deigned to notice it in writing. 
For the rest, Collinson’s letters sufficiently evince his zeal as 
a naturalist, and the genuine worth and piety of his mind. 
We may, moreover, collect from them two physical facts, 
which may surprise some of our readers; namely, that the 
peach and the nectarine are specifically identical, and that 
milder springs and warmer summers prevailed in England in 
his time than we now enjoy. 


‘ I cannot,’ says the editor, ‘ but subjoin the following remarks, 
written July 7th, 1808, by a very eminent and learned friend, to 
whom the preceding letters were communicated : 

«« Many thanks for the perusal of Collinson’s letters, which I 
return with this. I have edified much * on the subject of the 
Springs, which appear at that time to have been much milder than 
at present. We have now, for many years, had hard winters oc- 
casionally, and an almost constant succession of ungenial Springs. 
The seasons are, I conclude, subject to these variations. The 
series of mild Springs, which ended about the year 1785 or 1786, 
seems to have begun at least as early as 1749, and to have lasted 
36 years. Our present series of cold Springs has yet lasted only 
23 years. Of course, we have 13 bad years to come, before we 
can expect violets and narcissuses in January, and grapes ripe in 
the beginning of September.” 

‘ These 13 years are now (1820) approaching to a conclusion ; 
and we may at least indulge in the “ pleasures of hope,” that the 
apparent deterioration of our climate (so generally felt, that any 
hypothesis is admitted, without foundation or examination, to ac- 
count for it,) may soon come to an end.’ 


If, in this island of mutation and variety, one season could 
be safely regarded as typical of a series, we might then fear- 
lessly assert that the mild cycle had again recommenced. 

No inconsiderable portion of the first volume is allotted to 
the correspondence with Mr. Ellis; that accurate and highly 
gifted observer, who first unfolded in a satisfactory manner 
the animal nature of many marine productions, which were 
formerly classed with vegetables, or supposed to occupy 
an intermediate section between the two great departments 
of organized matter. His numerous communications are 
characterized by more correctness and refinement of writin 
than those of Mr. Collinson, while they bespeak not less zeal 
and activity in the pursuit of scientific truth. This series of 
the publication derives also a high degree of interest from the 
greater portion of Linné’s letters to Ellis having been preserved. 





* A misprint, we presume, for J have been much edified. Rev. 
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The most important facts, however, to which these epistles 
relate, have long been before the public; and the naturalist 
will peruse the documents themselves rather as curious records 
of the state of his favorite science at the time in which they 
were written, and as illustrations of the impulse which the 
ardour and talents of a few individuals may communicate to 
the most extensive and complicated pursuits, than as the 
vehicles of new information. Whoever is conversant, there- 
fore, with the writings of the Swedish naturalist, and with 
Mr. Ellis’s masterly essays on Corals and Corailines, as also 
with his papers inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
would scarcely thank us for any formal analysis of the many 
letters which seem to have passed between these too distin- 
guished observers of the works of nature. Yet it would be 
unpardonable to pass unnoticed the spirit of pure and warm 
friendship, and the eager desire for accurate knowlege, which 
pervade this amiable and lettered interchange of statements 
and opinions. Linné, indeed, occasionally indulges in a 
strain of apparent adulation, scarcely suitable to the dispas- 
sionate inquirer after truth: but his fervid imagination, and 
the sensibility of his heart, spontaneously prompted a roman- 
tic energy of expression, which must not be confounded with 
the vile incense of subserviency and dependance. 

As specimens of this part of the work, we extract the follow- 
ing letters, nearly at random. 


‘ Linnzus To Exuis. (Latin.) 
¢ My dear Friend, | Upsal, Oct. 1767. 

‘ T received yours, in which you speak of the living seeds of 
Fungi, asserting that you have only seen the animalcula infusoria, 
moving the powder of these vegetables. 

‘ IT am not able rightly to understand whether you have actuall 
seen the animalcula or not. If really so, they ought, at the end of 
14 days, to begin to attach themselves to the bottom of the glass, 
first a solitary one, then several more adjoining to it, till almost 
all of them are thus become fixed; after which they grow up 
into Fungi. 

‘ With respect to the animalcula infusoria themselves, unless I 
am totally mistaken, I think I have seen these to be the livin 
seeds of Mould, Mucor. But before I venture to put forth such 
an opinion, I beg of you to lend me your lynx-like eyes; and you 
will see in the vessel or glass, where there is so little water that it 
may soon evaporate, whether these bodies do not change to plants 
of Mucor. ‘This point is of the greatest importance, and if my 
ideas be correct, we shall no longer be surprized at the quantity 
of such animalcula in common water, any more than at the mould 
itself on decaying food, &c. I beg and intreat of you not to 
slight my request. You will find it worth your while to look 
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closely into the nature of these minute beings, as they are related, 

though remotely, to your own marine animalcula. Every body 
wonders at the animalcula infusoria being produced by an infusion 
of pepper, and such substances ; whereas the difficulty vanishes if 
they belong to Mucor ; for pepper, if long kept moist, is as liable 
to grow mouldy as any thing else. 

‘ Having once discovered the little worms in the Ustilago, by 
the help of the microscope, I can now see them with my ‘naked 
eyes, though less distinctly ; and I showed them a fortnight ago 
to some of my pupils. 

* What you mention in your last, as having sent me, are not yet 
come to hand. 

‘ I am anxious to hear of Mr. Solander’s recovery. 

‘ The 2d volume of my Systema, which treats of plants, will 
appear soon. 

‘ Cannot you procure for me some seeds of Ellisia? I have 
corrected its character, according to your kind instructions. 

* Farewell! May you long live, to the honour and benefit of 
our most lovely science !’ 


‘ Evuis to Linnzvs. 

‘ My dear Friend, London, Oct. 30. 1767. 
‘ I have received your obliging letter about the seeds of Fungi 
being animated. By your letter, you seem to think, that the 
seeds of the Fungi are animated, or have animal life, and move 
about ; my experiments convince me of the contrary. I must 

first let you know, that Tam convinced that in almost all standing, 
or even river water, there are the eggs, and often the perfect 
animals, of those you call animalcula infusoria. As soon as these 
meet with their proper padulum, they grow and increase in num- 
bers, equal to the Musca vomitoria. 1 often have examined river 
water and pond water, and scarce ever found it without some 
species of these animalcula, especially in summer and autumn: 
besides, the same animalcula that attack, eat, and move about the 
farina, or seeds of the Fungi, do the same with other vegetables, 
as I have lately been convinced of by a fair experiment. I have 
tried at your request my experiments over again, and shewed 
them to D.C. Solander. I will keep these infusions according to 
your desire 14 days, and examine the particulars you desire of the 
animalcula fixing themselves, first one, then many more, to the 

bottom of the glass; and will endeavour to find out what you 
mean by their “ growing up into Fungi.” If you mean that 
animalia infusoria, when they are dead, are a proper pabulum for 
Mucor, I agree with you; for I have many animal substances that 
are covered with Mucor, even between the Muscovy Tales (or 
Glacies Marie) used on purpose for microscopic animals, in the 
microscope. But what appears to me most difficult to com- 
prehend is, for instance, I have now a Lycoperdon Bovista, which 
I received from our good friend P. Collinson four days ago. I put 
part of it into river water, and in two days’ tine I perceived the 
seeds or farina of it moving about distinctly. The fourth day I 
perceived the figure of the animadcula that moved them. a 
these 
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these seeds, or these animalcula, (for they are evidently distinct 
bodies,) to turn into Fungi, Mucores, or Lycoperda? This is what 
I do not comprehend in this new discovery. If the animalcula, 
that moved the seeds of the Lycoperdon, it would be amazing; 
and again, it would be as surprising that the seeds of one genus 
should produce another ; for instance, that the seeds of Lycoperda 
should produce Mucores. However, I have determined to go 
through these experiments with precision, and to call in witnesses 
of the several appearances. 

‘Ihave not yet got any of the Ustilago. If you will be so 
good as to send me a Spike of Corn infected with it, proper for 
trial, you may depend on me in carefully going through the 
experiments properly. 

‘ I have made some observations lately on a small kind of Zum- 
bricus, which serves as food for the Hydra, or fresh water polype 
of Trembley. I cut these small worms into three or four pieces, 
and they all have grown into perfect animals. Dr. Solander (who 
is obliged to you for your kind enquiry after his health) has ex- 
amined them, at my chambers to day, in the microscope, and was 
surprised at their structure. They differ quite from the Lumbricus 
terrestris, and approach near to the Tenia. I have wrote to 
James Gordon for some seeds of the Eidlisia in their capsules. As 
soon as I get them, will send them to you. 

‘ Thope you have got the Actinia radicans, and the things I 
sent you by Captain Robenius. I long to have your thoughts on 
this Actinia ; it differs very little from the Sertularia. 

‘ I find by your last edition of the Syst. Anim. that you look on 
the stem of the Gorgonias to be vegetable. I differ in opinion, 
and intend to write a letter particularly on that subject, as I have 
had many opportunities, from seeing different specimens, together 
with chemical and microscopical enquiries, to prove them as dif- 
ferent almost as the Dendrites, or the crystallization of Sal Am- 
moniac, from vegetables. Pray let your young gentlemen ex- 
amine the vesicles, or ovaries (as Pallas would have them) of the 
Antipathes ; for tome they approach nearer to the Gorgonia, as you 
have placed them, than to the Sertularia ; and what I have seen 
are no more than some extraneous bodies, which have adhered to 
them, being partly covered with their spiny skin, and have formed 
little irregular turbinated cups, here and there, on the branches, 
not in that regular shape and manner that the Sertularieé have 
their vesicles. 

* You may depend upon it I shall always attend to your com- 
mands, and shall not make light of these enquiries; you shall 
always find me your most affectionate friend, and that I shall 
always acknowlege myself indebted to you, for the many useful 
observations that you have been so kind to communicate to me, 
by your letters as well as your writings. My best wishes attend 
you. Iam, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

‘ Jonn ELLIs, 

‘ I wish you would send your son next spring to England. I 

will do him all the service in my power, 
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Dr. Garden’s correspondence is valuable chiefly as it be- 
speaks the indefatigable industry, the modesty, and the oblig- 
ing dispositions of that excellent man: but we much 
desiderate Linné’s answers to his letters. The Doctor's 
epistolary intercourse with Mr. Ellis is somewhat more un- 
broken; and the ensuing transcript will shew that the grave 
naturalist could still attend to his packages, and their contents, 
on the day of his marriage. 


‘ Ihave wrote [written] to Dr. Schlosser, whose correspond- 
ence, from the character that you give of him, must be extremely 
advantageous to me. [ have sent his letter inclosed to you, as I 
did not know his particular address. If a correspondence can be 
got with Professor Allemand, and Van Royen, or Jussieu at Paris, 
all my desires would be fulfilled. You will be surprized at find- 

‘ing so short a letter, but when I tell you that this night I expect 
to be matrimonized, which affair has of late employed most of 
my thoughts, you may easily believe I have no great goit for 
writing in the manner in which I propose to answer your kind 
letters, which answer you may expect in a few weeks by some of 
our first ships. Just now I have sent you a large box of curious 
trees; they are all fine thriving young plants, and will flower very 
soon. I am in great hopes that they will answer your expect- 
ations, and my intentions; they are very carefully packed up, and 
are in number 90 in all. I have likewise sent you a box of well 
cured seeds, which I hope will likewise arrive in good order. 
You have inclosed a list of them, and of the young plants. I am 
afraid that Capt. Ball will not take the young plants, as he is so 
full, though they be now on board of him; but to-morrow I will 
order them on board of the Prince George, Capt. Bostock, if they 
be not well provided in a good berth with Capt. Ball; so that I 
must beg that you will be so good as to enquire after them, as I 
cannot write you more particularly just now. The box of seeds 
comes with Capt. Ball, which will arrive in time. I must beg that 

ou will be kind enough to present my eompliments and thanks to 

r. Christopher Gray for his very obliging present, and assure 
him that I will do my best to supply him with some things, and I 
hope he may think these a specimen. But absence for nigh two 
months in the summer time, and then an affair of love commenc- 
ing on my return, prevented me from attending much to my 
studies or collections this fall. You may expect some very fine 
plants of the Beureria, and the flesh-coloured flowered Acacia, 
which I have had in boxes for several months, but I do not chuse 
to risk so many on one bottom. You may likewise expect a letter 
pretty often, and some new genera. Frequent letters from you is the 
greatest pleasure that I enjoy. I have wrote to Mr. Baker by this 
vessel, and will soon write again; and to Dr. Hales and Mr. Shipley. 
I am now busied in copying over my journal to Saluda this last 
summer, which I shall send soon. 

‘ The French war quite puts me in the hyp, as I can easily see 
it will prevent my hearing from you as often as I could avish, and 
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vessels going home heavy loaded are much apter to fall into their 
hands than those outward bound. I hurry away to meet the 
parson and my dear girl, and must bid you adieu, and remain 
with the sincerest esteem, dear Sir, your most obliged and very 
humble servant, ‘ ALEXANDER GARDEN. 


‘ I could have sent you more seeds, but Mr. Saxby told me 
that he was this day putting a parcel on board for you, which I 
assisted him in collecting.’ 


The Doctor’s style is occasionally drawling and provincial : 
but we should recollect that his hurried letters, often penned 
during a precarious state of health, or in the midst of a toil- 
some routine of medical practice, were never intended to 
meet the public eye; and yet, had they been submitted to the 
press at the period in which they were written, they could 
scarcely have failed to arrest the attention of all who were in 
the slightest degree tinctured with a desire of contemplating 
the works of nature. The refreshing conjunction, also, of 
mental sagacity with generous and refined friendship, which 
they uniformly exhibit, imparts to them the more durable 
charms which are associated with the constitution of our 
species. 

The second volume commences with a short account of Dr. 
Solander, respecting whom we are rather surprized by one or 
two traits which are here developed. What shall we say of 
the filial affection of the man who could allow letters from his 
mother to be unopened while he lived ? Or of the philanthropy 
of him who could talk with unbecoming levity of the can- 
nibalism of savages? M. Marion and a party of his crew had 
ventured on shore, in the bay of Motuaro, ‘ and the conse- 
quence,’ we are told, ‘ was, that he himself and twenty-five of 
his men were killed, and in all probability afforded the inha- 
bitants a good meal.’ Again, when ‘mentioning the unfortu- 
nate fate of some of Captain Furneaux’s people, he says, they 
were cut up into proper joints. — ‘The few samples of the cor- 
respondence of Dr. Stephen Hales manifest the simplicity and 
worth of a patriotic mind, invariably directed to objects of 
real utility, and to the diffusion of health and comfort among 
the members of the community. 

John Ford, Esq., nephew of Mr. Ellis, writes in a sprightly 
and rambling manner, and evidently under the influence of 
Hibernian versatility and humor: but John James Dillenius 
quickly recalls us to the more sedate discussions of the natu- 
ralist. In his letters we occasionally meet with that precision 
which so eminently characterizes his descriptions of the 
mosses, but also with frivolous or erroneous conjectures, and 
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sometimes with a boorish rudeness which startles even re- 
viewers. Bernard de Jussieu, on the contrary, writes like a 
gentleman. In congratulating Linné on his appointment to 
the professorship of botany at Upsal, ‘ you may, now,’ 
he says, ‘ devote yourself entirely to the service of Flora, and 
lay open more completely the path you have pointed out, so 
as at length to bring to perfection a natural method of classi- 
fication, which is what all lovers of botany wish and expect.’ 
The editor subjoins, in a note ; ‘in the face of this testimony, 
we trust it will hardly be asserted in future, that Linneeus 
owed his ideas of natural orders to the excellent writer of the 
above letter.’ 

Gronovius never loses sight of good sense and polite man- 
ners: but he is somewhat too laconic, and labors perhaps 
under the constraint of one who communicates his ideas in a 
foreign idiom. 

By putting into an English dress the epistolary intercourse 
between Linné and Haller, Sir James Smith has rendered 
an important service to some of his readers; and the perusal 
of the whole has conjured up the fond reminiscences of early 
days: but sober reflection excites the regret that peevishness 
and spleen should have ever mingled in the laborious and 
elegant studies of the Swiss professor. 

Among the miscellaneous letters, we remark one from 
Linné to the Marquis de Grimaldi, recommending Leefling as 
a fit person for exploring the kingdom of Spain under the 
auspices of the government, which deserves to be noticed as a 
literary curiosity. It is gravely stated that Mr. Peter 
Leefling, among other minor duties, ‘ will collect every species 
of plants and trees, not neglecting even the smallest mosses ; 
as well as observe all animals, birds, fishes, insects, and the 
minutest worms. He will also investigate all kinds of stones, 
minerals, fossils, and earths, which the surface of the ground 
may afford. He will describe, or define, these several pro- 
ductions, for which he is well qualified, noting down the names 
given them by authors as well as by the natives of the country 
where they are found. He will record where every specimen 
was gathered ; its use in medicine, dyeing, or any other re- 
spect ; not omitting the advantages or mischiefs which may 
arise from the superabundance of any particular species,’ &c. 

The slight sketch which the editor has given of the amiable 
character of Mutis, and the excellent spirit of modest yet 
diligent investigation which breathes in his letters, induce a 
desire for more intimate acquaintance with the life and pur- 


suits of such an ornament to his species. 
The 
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The solitary epistle from that excentric but eloquent being, 
J.J. Rousseau, we shall transcribe in the original; for the 
compositions of few individuals are so insusceptible of ade- 
quate translation. 


‘ A Paris, le 21 Septembre, 1771. 

‘ Recevez avec bonté, Monsieur, ’-hommage d'un trés ignare mais 
trés zélé disciple de vos disciples, qui doit en grande partie a la mé- 
ditation de vos écrits la tranquillité dont il jouit, au milieu d'une 
persécution d’autant plus cruelle qu'elle est plus cachée, et qu'elle 
couvre du masque de la bienveillance et de Vamitié la plus terrible 
haine que l'enfer excita jamais. Seul avec la nature et vous, je 
passe dans mes ——- champétres des heures délicieuses, et je 
tire un profit plus réel de votre Philosophia Botanica que de tous les 
livres de morale. J’apprends avec joye que je ne vous suis pas tout 
a fait inconnu, et que vous voulez bien méme me destiner quelques 
unes de vos productions. Soyez persuadé, Monsieur, qu’elles feront 
ma lecture chérie, et que ce plaisir deviendra plus vif encore par 
celui de les tenir de vous. J’amuse ma vieille enfance a faire une 
petite collection de fruits et de graines. St parmi vos tresors en ce 

enre il se trouvoit quelques rebuts dont vous voulussiez faire un 
aa daignez songer & mot; je les recevrois, Monsieur, avec 
une reconnoissance, seul retour que je puisse vous offrir, mais que le 
coeur dont elle part ne rend pas indigne de vous. Adieu, Monsieur, 
continuez d’ouvrir et d’interpréter aux hommes le livre de la nature. 
Pour moi, content d’en déchifrer quelques mots a votre suite dans le 
Seiillet du regne vigital ; je vous lis, je vous étudie, je vous médite, 
je vous honore et vous aime de tout mon ceeur. 

‘ J. J. Roussgav.’ 


We cannot withhold from our readers the editor’s feelin 
and animated commentary on a letter addressed to himself b 
the late Sir Joseph Banks, which closes the collection of this 
learned and interesting correspondence. 


‘ The Jast letter, coming from a man of such distinguished 
talents and experience, is so valuable a commentary on several 
leading subjects of the present volume, that the editor coula not 
withhold it from the public. He must rely on the favour of his 
readers, not to attribute’ to a foolish vanity this exposure of what 
gives an important sanction to his own sentiments, while it dis- 
plays at once the knowledge, the indulgence, and the unassuming 
candour of the writer. The hand that traced these lines is no 
longer held out to welcome and encourage every lover of science ; 
and the homage of the motley crowd, of which science formed 
but the livery, has passed away. ‘The lasting monument of bota- 
nical fame, of whose judicious and classical plan so interesting a 
memorial is left us, in the first of Sir Joseph Banks’s letters to the 
younger Linnzus, has been sacriticed to the duties incumbent, for 
almost half a century, on the active and truly efficient President 
of the Royal Society. Its loss would ill have been supplied by 
ever so stately a mausoleum of — ; and even this mausoleum 
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has been suffered to crumble, in embryo, into dust! The names of 
Banks and of Newton are, indeed, alike independent of an abor- 
tive or a mutilated monument ; and inscriptions on brass or on 
marble now resign their importance and their authority to the more 
faithful records of history and science, perpetuated for ever, if 
they deserve it, by the phoenix-like immortality of the press.’ 


Various fac-simile plates of the hand-writing of some of 
the most eminent personages who figure in these volumes are 
occasionally introduced, and can scarcely fail to gratify a sub- 
ordinate though not unnatural curiosity. 





Art. IV. Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746. By the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, 
General of the Rebel Army, Assistant Aid-de-Camp to Prince 
Charles Edward, Captain in the Duke of Perth’s Regiment, and 
afterwards an Officer in the French Service. Containing a Nar- 
rative of the Progress of the Rebellion, from its Commencement 
to the Battle of Culloden ; the Characters of the principal Per- 
sons engaged in it, and Anecdotes respecting them ; and various 
important Particulars relating to that Contest, hitherto either 
unknown or imperfectly understood. With an Account of the 
Sufferings and Privations experienced by the Author after the 
Battle of Culloden, before he effected his Escape to the Conti- 
nent, &c. &c. ‘Translated from a French MS. originally depo- 
sited in the Scots College at Paris, and now in the Hands of the 
Publishers. 4to. pp. 348. 2/. 2s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


T° favor our reacers with something i.ke a ¢ruzsm, we may 
remark that there is a considerable difference between a 
work which is absolutely useless, and one that is absolutely 
necessary ; and to apply this observation, we must add that 
the narrative now before us might have still slumbered in the 
chest from which, thanks to the indefatigable researches of 
modern book-making, it has just emerged, without causing us 
to feel a lamentable Azatus in historical knowlege. The Re- 
bellion of 1745, the last of the ill-fated struggles for the 
restoration of the Stuart princes, occupies too wide a space 
in the hearts and understandings of Englishmen, who are ac- 
customed to appreciate the blessings which that restoration 
would have endangered, to have long remained without ample 
commentary and illustration. To this part of our domestic 
history, we think that Home has rendered, on the whole, 
adequate justice. His materials are diligently collected, 
and well arranged; and wanting as he is in the animation 
which imparts vividness and freshness to the historic can- 
vass, his accuracy has never, we believe, been called into 
question. We have also several cotemporary writings, illustra- 
tive 
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tive of that page of our annals: — many of them indeed 
composed during those recent animosities, which Tacitus 
enumerates among the impediments to uncorrupt history ; yet 
contributing to the general elucidation of the events which 
they record, when they have undergone the sifting process that 
is so requisite to details written in the heats and perturbations 
of the day of contest. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that these Memoirs are of no 
value; for they hold a place, though a humbie one, in that 
important class of writings which connects biography with 
history, as they interweave the personal adventures of the 
author with the public transactions of the period, and give 
the interest of romance to the narrative without impairing its 
credibility. If he chances to err in point of historical strict- 
ness, but little harm is done, for our knowlege of facts so 
notorious wil! immediately set him right, and correct the bias 
of faction or prejudice which drew him aside;— while a 
thousand traits of the character, feelings, and passions of the 
times, which are not within the scope and would retard the 
progress of a formal history, fall naturally under the per- 
sonal observation of an individual, who was himself an actor 
in the scenes which he describes. 

In another respect, also, we conceive that these details will 
not be unprofitably read. We have had more than one 
occasion of stating our objections to historical novels, which 
mingle real events and fictitious personages, actual personages 
and fabulous events, so as to break up our accurate and settled 
recollections of past transactions;— and we have applied 
those objections to more than one of the ingenious productions 
of the school of Waverley. Indeed, the alliance of history 
and romance must be always forced and unnatural. Even 
romance gains by it but little; for the incredulity with which 
readers tolerably conversant in authentic history must peruse 
facts with which they are familiar, when distorted, and clipped, 
and pruned to suit the purposes of the novel-writer, accom- 
panies them into the fiction, which is his rightful domain and 
property. We have, therefore, uniformly disapproved the 
fashion of pulling down the consecrated edifice of real history 
to furnish bricks and timber for modern romances; consider- 
ing it as a sort of profanation, like that of dilapidating the 
sacred pile of the Coliseum to supply materials for the 
Barberini palace. We have never turned even to the fiction 
of Waverley, (a soothing and delightful recreation, ) without 
deriving fresh confirmation of our objection from the livel 
but fanciful colouring thrown over the character of Charles 
Edward, and the romantic aspect which has been imparted to 
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his ill-considered but worse-conducted enterprize. We 
allude more particularly to the battle of Preston Pans, or 
Gladsmuir ; the result of which, contrary to all reasonable 
calculation, gave the Pretender complete possession of Scot- 
land. The Chevalier Johnstone, in his account of the battle, 
puts to flight a great part of the error which it is next to impos- 
sible that the admirers of this charming romance should not 
have imbibed, respecting the operations of that eventful day ; 
atid his statement tends to sober down, by a testimony which 
must be deemed unexceptionable, the glowing delineations of 
romance to the real state of the transaction. 

That the British cabinet suffered the Prince, with a force 
almost cohtemptible, to take possession of Edinburgh, we 
have always regarded as a culpable instance of want of pro- 
videncé and activity in our national councils: but this cir- 
cumstance, and the aukward situation in which Sir John 
Cope was left, (who kad repeatedly though ineffectually urged 
the necessity of putting the north of the island into an ade- 
quate state of defence,) diminish considerably the heroic part 
of the eiiterprize, which has been so much the theme of unre- 
flecting adinifation. He was without troops, money, and 
provisions, when the news of Charles’s landing reached Edin- 
burgh, on the 17th of August; and it is well known that he 
was obliged to begin his march through a poor country, with- 
dit any store of food. In consequence of the destitute state of his 
army, his progress was necessarily impeded, and the enemy 
had time to take possession of Corryarrak, a mountainous 
defile, which it was impossible to force without the inevitable 
sacrifice of his men. Cope, therefore, could neither advance 
rior remain stationary without supplies ; and his resolution to 
turn towards Inverness was forced on him by the necessities 
of his situation, although the road to the capital was thus opened 
to the rebels. He had returned by sea, by the time that the 
Highlanders Were in possession of Edinburgh; and he chose 
his ground, according to the present author, with great judg- 
mefit. On his right, he had two inclosures surrounded by 
stone walls, between which a road led to the village of Preston 
Pans; with another inclosure before him, surrounded by a 
deep ditch full of water, twelve feet in breadth. On his left 
was a marsh, and behind him the sea. Thus fortified, he 
could have been attacked only by a regular siege. The 
rebels then took a new position opposite to the marsh; and 
Cope also formed a new front, having on his right the ditch 
and on his left the sea. ‘The Prince, however, having re- 
ceived informatioi that the marsh was fordable at a particular 
place, passed during the night through the spot in question ; 
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and at break of day, Cope took the first line of his opponents 
at the distance of two hundred paces for bushes : 


‘ When our first line had passed the marsh, Lord George dis- 
patched me to the second line, which the Prince conducted in 
person, to see that it passed without noise or confusion. Having 
examined the line, and found that every thing was as it should be, 
on my return to Lord George I found the Prince at the head of 
the column, accompanied by Lord Nairn, just as he was beginning 
to enter the marsh, and I passed it a second time along with him. 
We were not yet out of the marsh, when the enemy, seeing our 
first line in order of battle, fired an alarm-gun. At the very end 
of the marsh there was a deep ditch, three or four feet broad, 
which it was necessary to spring over, and the Prince, in leaping 
across, fell upon his knees on the other side. I laid hold of his arm 
and immediately raised him up. On examining his countenance, 
it appeared to me that he considered this accident as a bad omen. 

‘ Lord George, at the head of the first line, did not give the 
English time to recover from their surprise. He advanced with 
such rapidity that General Cope had hardly time to form his troops 
in order of battle, when the Highlanders rushed upon them sword 
in hand. They had been frequently enjoined to aim at the noses 
of the horses with their swords, without minding the riders; as 
the natural movement of a horse, wounded in the face, is to wheel 
round: and afew horses wounded in that manner are sufficient to 
throw a whole squadron into disorder, without the possibility of 
their being afterwards rallied. They followed this advice most 
implicitly, and the English cavalry was instantly thrown into 
confusion. 

‘ Macgregor’s company did great execution with their scythes. 
They cut the legs of the horses in two; the riders through the 
middle of their bodies. Macgregor was brave and intrepid, but, 
at the same time, altogether whimsical and singular. When ad- 
vancing to the charge with his company, he received five wounds, 
two of them from balls that pierced his body through and through. 
Stretched on the ground, with his head resting on his hand, he 
called out to the Highlanders of his company, “ My lads, I am 
not dead !— by G—, I shall see if any of you does not do his 
duty!” The Highlanders instantly fell on the flanks of the infan- 
try ; which being uncovered and exposed from the flight of the 
cavalry, immediately gave way. Thus, in less than five minutes, 
we obtained a complete victory; with a terrible carnage on the 
part of the enemy. It was gained with such rapidity, that in the 
second line, where I still was by the side of the Prince, not having 
been able to find Lord George, we saw no other enemy on the 
field of battle than those who were lying on the ground killed and 
wounded, though we were not more than fifty paces behind our 
first line, running always as fast as we could to overtake them, and 
near enough never to lose sight of them. The Highlanders made 
a terrible slaughter of the enemy, particularly at the spot where 
the road begins to run between the two inclosures, as it was soon 
stopped up by the fugitives ; as also along the walls of the inclo- 
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sures, where they killed, without trouble, those who attempted to 
climb them. The strength of their camp became their destruc- 
tion. Some of them attempted to rally in the enclosure, where 
there was an eminence which commanded the field of battle, and 
from which they fired some shot ; but they were soon put to flight 
by the Highlanders, who immediately entered the inclosure in pur- 
suit of them. 

‘ The field of battle presented a spectacle of horror, bein 
covered with heads, legs, and arms, and mutilated bodies; for the 
killed all fell by the sword. The enemy had thirteen hundred 
killed; and we made fifteen hundred prisoners, and took six field- 
pieces, two mortars, all the tents, baggage, and the military chest. 
General Cope, by means of a white cockade, which he put in his 
hat, similar to what we wore, passed through the midst of the 
Highlanders without being known, and escaped to England, where 
he carried the first news of his defeat. This victory cost us forty 
killed, and as many wounded. The greatest advantage which we 
derived from it was, the reputation which the Prince’s army 
acquired in the outset ; which determined many of his partisans, 
who were yet wavering, to declare themseives openly in his favour. 
The arms of the vanquished, of which we stood in need, were 
also of great service tous. The Prince slept next night at Pinky- 
house, about a quarter of a league from the field of battle. He 
committed to my care one hundred and ten English officers, who 
were our prisoners, with orders that they should want for nothing. 

‘ The panic-terror of the English surpasses all imagination. 
They threw down their arms that they might run with more speed, 
thus depriving themselves. by their fears of the only means of 
arresting the vengeance of the Highlanders. Of so many men in 
a condition, from their numbers, to preserve order in their retreat, 


not one thought of defending himself. Terror had taken posses- 
sion of their minds.’ 


The army thus routed was composed of the very troops 
who had earned such glory at Dettingen and Fontenoy: but 
General Cope was surprized in a quarter where_his camp 
seemed impregnable, and the superior discipline of his army 
was of no avail, for a scene of confusion ensued which allowed 
no opportunity for military evolutions; and, in that confusion, 
the mode of fighting peculiar to the Highlander (so well de- 
scribed by the author of Waverley) gave him an advanta 
which was almost irresistible. ‘ Having,’ says the Chevalier 
de Johnstone, ‘once got within the bayonets, and into the 
ranks of the enemy, the soldiers have no longer any means of 
defending themselves; the fate of the battle is decided, and 
the carnage follows; the Highlanders bringing down two men 
at a time, one with the dirk in the left hand, and another with 
the sword.’ The apparent want of caution on the part of 
Sir John Cope, in having had no guard at the marsh, was 
satisfactorily explained on his court-martial. Of this battle, 
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which made the Pretender (then at Rome) master of Scot- 
land, the issue is well known; and we shall not follow the 
present author into the familiar story of Charles’s march into 
England, and its calamitous consequences to the fortunes of 
his father. 

We are, however, by no means disposed to acquiesce in 
the Chevalier’s reasonings on the failure of the rebellion. 
‘ The Prince’s chief object,’ he observes, ‘ought to have 
been to endeavour to secure himself in Scotland, without at- 
tempting for the present to extend his views to England. 
He was strongly advised to annul the union made during the 
usurpation of Queen Anne, by a cabal of a few Scots peers, 
contrary to the general wish of the Scottish nation, by all 
ranks of which this act has ever been held in abhorrence.’ 
(P. 34.) It may with reason be doubted whether, if he had 
never ventured to cross the Esk, the number of his little 
army would have been increased. ‘There was surely nothing 
to attract adherents, or to animate their zeal for his cause, in 

a tranquil residence at Edinburgh, while the collective might 
of England was hovering on the frontier; and if, after his 
victory at Preston Pans, and his uninterrupted march to 
Carlisle, the force with which he advanced into the south re- 
ceived scarcely any accession *, it is scarcely to be inferred that 
he would have been strengthened by a course of proceedings 
strictly defensive. As to the dissolution of the Union, the 
Chevalier betrays a most lamentable ignorance of the political 
state of the two countries by the suggestion. Connections 
cemented by private convenience had long grown up between 
Scotland and England; and many of the partizans of Charles 
were among those who were deriving such essential benefits 
from the incorporation, that they would have pertinaciously 
opposed every attempt to dissolve it. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who was the ablest as well as the most determined opponent 
of the measure, had long before admitted the absolute inabi- 
lity of his country to effect its revocation by force. In truth, 
it would have been little short of the most desperate madness 
to have hazarded the experiment. 

It is not to be doubted that the utmost panic was diffused 
in England by the unexpected progress of the rebels, which 





* They had now marched through the counties said to be most 
attached to his family, and not a single person of distinction had 
yet declared himself in his favor. ‘ M. Patullo, our muster-master, 
reviewed our army at Carlisle, when it did not exceed 4500 men.’ 
(Memoirs, p. 45.) This was nearly the number that marched from 
Scotland, 
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might have been intercepted if Marshal Wade liad done his 


duty. The Chevalier Johnstone cites many instances to shew 
the alatm created by the Highlanders, and the exaggerated 
reports swallowed by the people in London coricerning men 
who were believed to be “monsters with claws instead of 
hands :” but this extravagant fear defeats his own argument 
as to the expediency of continuing the march towards London. 


All idle terrors have a tendency to exhaust themselves; and — 


excessive credulity seldom infects that part of a nation in 
which its real strength consists, but operates chiefly if not 
exclusively on the mere mob of acountry. Even if the rebels 
had proceeded from Derby towards London, and had placed 
themselves between the Duke of Cumberland and the capital, 
what would they have gained? The strength of the govern- 
ment was still unimpaired. Four or five thousand men 
against the physical furce, the tind, the heart of England ! 
Supposing, to use the Chevalier’s Hypothesis, that the army 
of Finchley-commoin had been routed, and the Scotch had 
marched into the metropolis itself, (putting out of the question 
the teinporary misthief and confusion which it might have 
ereated;) what would so contemptible a force have been amid 
the coumtless miuiltitudes of London? All that can be said in 
favor of the Priince’s attempt on England is that he acted 
wisely in thaking it, because every chance of success had then 
been tried: but at Derby the entire hoplesstiess of his cause 
must have been a matter of the clearest demonstration. 
Neither the author nor his editor appears to be very partial 
to the character of Prince Charles, and more than doubts are 
insinuated of his person] courage. With regard, liowever, 
to the retreat from England, it appears (p. 53.) that the 
Prince obstinatély insisted on giving battle to the Duke of 
Cumberland; and advancing to London: but he was the only 
person who was ofthat opinion. We know also from the autho- 
rity of the Culloden papers that he opposed the determination 
to retire with entreaties and tears; and that it was oni the retreat 
that the ardor and alacrity, which during the advance of 
his army had uniformly animated him, appeared first to have 
abated. Without courage, indeed, would he have embarked 
in the adventure ;— without talent, could he have so long 
kept together his own desultory bands;—and without an 
uncommon share of fortitude and patience in adversity, could 
he have supported himself so well under the multiplied dis- 
asters of his declining fortunes? We will say nothing of the 
affair at Culloden: it was an injudicious transaction, to speak 
mildly of it: but the Prince was not responsible for it. As to 
his desertion of the cause after the deteat, there is no doubt 
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that he was influenced to that measure by his French advisers, 
who began to be alarmed at the prospect of a protracted and 
mountainous warfare. It would be absurd, however, to con- 
clude with the Chevalier Jolinstone, that the enterprize wore 
a more auspicious aspect after that defeat than at its com- 
mencement. 

By far the most interesting part of this narrative is that 
which follows the disastrous day of Culloden; cotisisting of 
the personal adventures of the author, while he was a ftigi- 
tive from the pursuit which was set on foot for the appre- 
hension of the rebels. It is a relief to steal from the 
melancholy and monotonous narrative of persecution and 
slaughter, and to contemplate our nature in its real dignity,;— 
that to which a benevolent Providence fashioned it, — ad- 
ministering suecour and commiseration to the comfortless 
and utihappy. Never were these acts more frequetitly ex 
emplified than amid the miseries of that rebellion: they are 
spots of verdure, as it were, in the waste and cheerless desart 
of the human passions; and no person can peruse these Me- 
moirs without feeling that expansion of heart, which is pro- 
duced’ by seeing so many striking instances of the inherent 
kindiiess of man. The Chevalier de Johnstone was repeatedly 
obliged to intrust his life in the hands of those, whose hearts 
and souls were enflamed with the deadliest animosity against 
the cause for which he had fought, and embittered by religious 
ds well as political hatred against the partizans of thie hotise 
of Stuart. Yet le confided, and was not betrayed; though 
the deepest prejudices of the human mind, — fear, ambition, 
and interest, —— almost made treachery a duty in those who 
succoured him. . 

Immediately after the battle, he was saved, in a romantic 
mainer, by a man of the name of Finlay Cameron, who ex- 
poséd himself to destruction by his generosity. ‘ From the 
commencement of our expedition,’ says the Chevalier, ‘I 
perceived that he was of a mild, honourable, and brave cha- 
racter, but he had néver shewn the least friendship for me; 
yet I was indebted to him for my life, and he generously 
risked his own to save me.’ — It is not surprizing that, when 
aid and commiiseration are wanted, the fairer half of our spe- 
cies should be forward in imparting them. His first refuge 
was in the house of Mr. Gordon, of Killihuntly; and 
Mrs. Gordon offered him a hut, in the recesses of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where, in the disguise of a shepherd 
tending his sheep, he might be secure from detection: under+ 
taking, at the same time, to supply his retreat with books 
and provisions, and to visit him occasionally herself. He 
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was anxious, however, to effect his escape from the country, 
and declined her offer. Some days afterward, having lodged 
at the house of a Mr. Stuart, he states his proceedings thus : 


‘ On rising in the morning, I exchanged my laced Highland 
dress with his servant, for an old labourer’s dress, quite ragged, 
and exhaling a pestilential odour ; for it smelt so strongly of dung 
as to be absolutely infectious at a distance. Having made acom- 
plete exchange with him, evento our shoes and stockings, each of 
us found our advantage in it, and particularly myself, as these rags 
were to contribute to save my life. Thus metamorphosed, we took 
leave of each other, every one following a different road. Gordon 
of Park advised me to pass the right at his castle of Park; and I 
accepted his offer the more readily, as, being only a league and a 
half from Banff, it was conveniently situated for an interview with 
my brother-in-law Rollo. — I found in this mansion his cousin- 

erman, Mrs. Menzie, avery amiable, sprightly, and sensible lady, 
with whom I had passed some time very delightfully at the house 
of Mr. Duff, provost of Banff. — 

‘ Mrs. Menzie informed me that there were four hundred Eng- 
lish soldiers in the town of Banff, and she strongly advised me not 
to expose myself by. going there; but as an interview with my 
brother-in-law was that on which I placed all my hopes of effect- 
ing my escape to a foreign country, I determined to go, contrary 
to her opinion; and I set out next day on foot, about nine o’clock 
in the evening, leaving my horse till my return. On entering the 
town I met a number of soldiers, who paid no attention to me, 
which was a very favourable omen to me of the success of my dis- 
guise as a beggar. Indeed, my clothes were so bad, that the 
lowest peasant would have been ashamed to wear them. My blood 
boiled in my veins at the sight of the soldiers whom I considered 
the authors of all the trouble and distress which I began to feel, and 
I could hardly prevent myself from casting at them looks expres- 
sive of rage and indignation. I, however, proceeded on my way, 
invoking the Supreme Being, with much earnestness, to favour us 
with one single opportunity of taking vengeance on them for their 
cruelties at Culloden, when I should die tranquil end satisfied ; 
prayers which, in appearance, will never be granted. 

‘ I went straight to the house of Mr. Duft, where I had been so 
agreeably entertained a short time before. He was a secret par- 
tisan of the Prince, but, being prudent and discreet, he onl 
avowed his principles to his particular friends. He was one of the 
most amiable men in the world, endowed with every possible good 
quality, and possessed of truc merit ; he was of an equal mind, of 
a gay and sprightly disposition, and had a great share of good 
sense, judgment, talents, and discernment. Mrs. Duff resembled 
her husband in every thing ; and their two daughters, the youngest 
of whom was a great beauty, were the exact copies of their father 
and mother. — As the servant-maid who opened the door did not 
know me, on account of my disguise, I told her that I was the 
bearer of a letter to her master, which I was charged to deliver 
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into his own hands, and I therefore desired her to inform him of it. 
Mr. Duff came down stairs, and did not recognise me at first any 
more than his maid had done; but having fixed his eyes on me for 
some moments, his surprise was succeeded by a flood of tears. 
He strongly exhorted the maid to fidelity and secrecy. As Mrs. 
Duff and her daughters were in bed, he conducted me into a room, 
and immediately sent his maid in quest of my brother-in-law, who 
happened to be from home, and who could not be found, notwith- 
standing every search was made for him.— It was not my intention 
to sleep in Banff, if I could have seen my brother-in-law without 
delay, and ascertained if I had any thing to hope from his services, 
at amoment so critical for me. —I had, “therefore, resolved to leave 
Banff before day, and to return to Mr. Gordon's house. Mr. Duff 
retired to rest at one o’clock in the morning: when 1 went to bed, 
I was, however, unable to close an eye. 

‘ I rose as soon as day began to appear, and put on my rags; 
and whilst I was seated in an arm-chair, with my eyes fixed on the 
fire, pensive, melancholy, and absorbed in a train of reflections, 
which my situation suggested to me in abundance, the servant- 
maid suddenly entered my chamber, and told me that I was 
undone, as the court-yard was filled with soldiers, come to seize 
me. — Limmediately flew to the window, when I saw, in reality, the 
soldiers which the maid had told me of. Having thus ocular 
demonstration of my misfortune, I returned to my chair, perfectly 
resigned, and considered myself as a man who was soon to end his 
days s. I instantly conjectured that the maid must have betrayed 
me, having some soldier for her sweetheart, a common enough 
circumstance :— one feeble ray of hope alone remained, which 
was, to open a passage for myself through the soldiers, with a 
pistol in each hand; and I kept my eyes steadfastly fixed on the 
door of my chamber, in order to spring on the soldiers like a lion, 
the moment they should appear. A melancholy resource! I had 
little hopes of success; but I had no alternative. 

‘ Having passed about a quarter of an hour in the most violent 
agitation, the door of my chamber at length opened, and I sprung 
forward with precipitation to the attack. But what was my sur- 
prise, when, in place of the soldiers, I saw the beautiful and ador- 
able Miss Duff the younger burst in out of breath, to tell me, like 
another guardian angel, to be no longer uneasy : that the disturb- 
ance was 3 occasioned by some soldiers fighting ameng themselves, 
who had entered into the court, to elude the observation of their 
officers, and who, after settling their quarrel by a boxing match, 
had all gone off together. Miss Duff, the younger, was very beau- 
tiful, and only eighteen. I seized her in my arms, pressed her to 
my bosom, and gave her, with the best wi!l in the world, a thou- 
sand tender kisses.” 


The Chevalier’s brother-in-law received him coldly, and 
gave him that of which hollow-hearted beings are profuse, in 
the hour of distress, — abundance of advice, but no assist- 
ance. It provokes from the author a natural remark, and 
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who is there that cannot bear testimony to its truth? He 
says that those whom he had obliged, and from whom, there- 
fore, he expected assistance, threw off the mask, and dis- 
played nothing but falsehood and dissimulation. ‘ It was 
those only from whom I did not expect any services who 
acted as sincere friends.’ He was therefore compelled to pro- 
ceed to Edinburgh, in spite of the peril to which it exposed 
him, in order to be there concealed by his friends, till an op- 
portunity of escape presented itself. After various adventures, 
some of which are very interesting, he arrived at the frith of 
Tay; and here, having revealed his situation to a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, he procured, by means of his good of- 
fices, a boat to pass over in the night to the other shore: but, 
before the hour came, the boatmen grew so fearful of the sol- 
diers, who had been searching the village, that they refused 
to take him. All his offers and intreaties were of no avail, 
till he perceived that the two daughters of the landlady of the 
public-house, whose son had been in the rebel-army, were not 
objects of indifference to the boatmen. He therefore attached 
himself, as he says, to these two beautiful girls, in order to 
profit by their influence over the boatmen. 


‘ In less than half an hour my two beauties were entirely in my 
interest, and each of them made a vigorous assault on her sweet- 
heart, making use of all manner of prayers and intreaties, but 
with as little success as I had had. The fear of these stupid ani- 
mals was more powerful than their love. The beautiful and 
charming Mally Burn, the eldest of the two, disgusted, at length, 
and indignant at their obstinacy, said to her sister, “ O, Jenny! 
they are despicable cowards and poltroons. I would not for the 
world that this unfortunate gentleman was taken in our house. I 
pity his situation. Will you take an oar? I shall take another, 
and we will row him over ourselves, to the eternal shame of these 
pitiful and heartless cowards.” Jenny consented without hesita- 
tion. I clasped them in my arms, and covered them, by turns, 
with a thousand tender kisses. 

‘ I thought, at first, that the generous resolution of these girls 
would operate upon their lovers; but the unfeeling cowards were 
not in the least moved. They preserved their phlegm, and allowed 
the charming girls to act as they pleased, without being in the 
smallest degree affected by their conduct. Seeing the obstinacy 
of the boatmen, and wishing to take advantage of the offer of m 
female friends, I immediately took the two oars on my shoulders, 
and proceeded to the shore, accompanied by my two beauties. 
1 launched the boat, and, as soon as we had all three entered, I 
pushed it into deep water, and taking one of the oars myself, I 
gave the other to one of the girls, who was to be relieved by the 
other, when she found herself fatigued. I experienced, on this 
occasion, the truth of the maxim, that every kind of knowledge 
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may be useful. While I was in Russia, where parties of pleasure 
on the water are frequent, I used sometimes to amuse myself with 
rowing ; little thinking then that I should one day be obliged to 
row for my life. 

‘ We left Broughty at ten o’clock in the evening, and reached 
the opposite shore of this arm of the sea, which is about two miles 
in breadth, near midnight. The weather was fine, and the night 
was sufficiently clear, from the light of the stars, to enable me to 
distinguish the roads. My two beauties landed with me, to put 
me in the highway that leads to St. Andrews: and I took leave of 
them, deeply affected with their generous sentiments and heroic 
courage, experiencing a sensible regret on quitting them, when I 
thought that perhaps I should never see them more. I embraced 
them a thousand times by turns, and as they would not consent to 
receive any pecuniary gratification, I contrived to slip ten or twelve 
shillings into the pocket of the charming Mallv, who was one of 
the most perfect beauties nature ever formed, with an elegant 
shape, and possessed of all the graces of her sex.’ 


With great difficulty the Chevalier reached St. Andrew’s. 
His feet were dreadfully ulcerated, and he knew not where to 
look for shelter and refresliment; the town and the whole dis- 
trict being zealously Calvinistic, and inveterately hostile to 
the Stuarts. A female servant of his mother had married a 
gardener in that neighbourhood, a rigid Presbyterian: but 
the Chevalier determined, notwithstanding, to confide in his 
fidelity. ‘ It was a severe and humiliating trial for Lillie 
(that was his name) to give an asylum to a rebel. He was, 
however, an honest man, notwithstanding his fanatical pre- 
judices. He assured me that he would do every thing in his 

ower to save me, and to procure me a passage to the other. 
side.’ Here he remained a few days; and at length, after 
having passed through a series of distressing adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, he succeeded in reaching Leith, where 
he took refuge with another woman who had been in his 
mother’s service. He then removed to the house of Lady 
Jane Douglas, under whose root he remained some time; and 
with whom he at last effected his flight to Holland, in the dis- 
guise of a servant in her suite. A mode of concealment 
which he was obliged to adopt while he remained with this 
lady, we must give in the Chevalier’s own words. An alarm 
had been spread by a servant-maid who had just returned 
from Edinburgh, with the intelligence that a lackey of an 
English gentleman had whispered in her ear that it was well 
known that Johnstone was concealed in Lady Jane’s house, 
and that it would soon be searched. It was then only nine 
in the morning, 
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‘ This intelligence filled me with the utmost grief and uneasi- 
ness. I trembled lest the extreme goodness of Lady Jane, in 
giving me an asylum in her house, should involve her in difficulties 
with the government ; and I was a thousand times more afraid of 
the disagreeable consequences which the being taken in her house 
would entail on her, than of the fate which awaited myself. When 
I feelingly expressed how much I regretted the dangers to which 
I exposed her, she replied, with her usual spirit and promptitude, 
— ‘If there were no risk, you would be under no obligation to 
me.” — It was impossible to get out by the door into the court, on 
account of the servants, who, in that case, would see me from the 
kitchen ; and there was no place in the house, which I examined 
all over, where I could remain concealed. But, as they were then 
making hay in an enclosure belonging to Lady Jane, Mr. Stewart 
proposed that I should conceal myself in a cock of hay. In order 
to succeed in this, it was necessary to let a footman into the secret, 
that he might watch the other servants, and seize a favourable 
opportunity for my leaving the house and entering the inclosure. 

‘ I went out, in my waistcoat, with the footman and gardener, 
followed by Mr. Stewart. As it was necessary to observe a number 
of precautions, on account of some of the windows of the village 
which looked into the inclosure, we began to throw down all the 
cocks of hay, one after another ; and the footman and gardener 
threw each other down on the hay, with which the one who hap- 
pened to be undermost was covered by the other. This pretended 
amusement went on for some time, when they threw me, in m 
turn, as a part of the same sport, and covered me with hay, til 
the cock in which I was concealed was raised as high as the rest, 
leaving me only a small aperture for breathing ; and having given 
me a bottle of water and another of wine they withdrew. 

‘ I do not think it possible to suffer more than I did the whole 
day: the weather was fine, but very warm ; the excessive heat of 
my situation under the hay, which was like an oven, almost 
deprived me of respiration. Mr. Stewart came to see me from 
time to time, and exhorted me to be patient; and, indeed, I had 
need of patience, for my sufferings were occasionally so insupport- 
able, that I was sometimes tempted to give the hay to the devil, 
and expose myself to whatever might happen, rather than to con- 
tinue where Iwas. My regard for Lady Jane alone restrained me. 
After the most dreadful sufferings, from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing till nine at night, remaining always in the same attitude, with- 
out power to stir myself, and bathed in sweat, I was at length 
relieved. But when I came out of the hay my body was so bruised, 
and I was so weak, from my excessive transpiration, that it was 
with difficulty I could walk, leaning on the arm of Mr. Stewart, 
for my legs could scarcely support me. I was enraged to think I 
had passed so disagreeable a day for nothing, no person having 
come to search the house.’ 


As an historian, the Chevalier is loose, disconnected, and 
inaccurate: but we cannot dismiss his Memoirs without con- 
fessing 
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fessing that we read with anxiety the vicissitudes and varieties 
of his fortunes. He retired, towards the close of his life, to 
France, and seems to have ended his days in poverty and re- 
pining. His book concludes with that observation of Arta- 
banes to Xerxes, whowept on reflecting that in a hundred years 
not one of his immense army would be in existence, which 
suggests to him ‘ that death is comparatively an inconsider- 
able evil; that to man it was a desirable refuge from the ils of 
life; and that it may be said that the Deity, who is immortal, 
treats us with severity, who gives us life on such hard con- 
ditions. If this was the philosophy of the Chevalier, 
imagination cannot conceive a creature more wretched and 
desolate ; for the state of mind which led him to the adoption 
of so impious a sentiment was an affliction, compared to 
which the worst evils that he had yet encountered were light 
as air. We fear that his education in France, and the military 
life, which is too apt to estrange the best men from the Author 
of their being, had left in his heart that dismal void which re- 
ligion, and religion only, can fill. Nothing else can reconcile 
us to God, to ourselves, and to the trials which are ordained 
for us; there is no other balm for the wounded mind,—no 
other antidote against the ills of penury and the fear of 
death : 
‘* For this is all that soothes the life of man, — 
His high endeavour, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer and his will to serve.” 
CowPer. 
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Art. V. Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire, and 
more particularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. By Captain 
Hiram Cox, of the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal 
Native Infantry. 8vo. pp. 430. 16s. Boards. Warren. 182). 


( UR readers may recollect that in our thirty-second volume, 
p- 113., we noticed Major Symes’s Embassy to Ava, 
which was splendidly written and splendidly illustrated, but 
which, if we may trust the author of this Journal, painted in 
colours too flattering the manners, the civilization, the cha- 
racter, and the power of the Burmhan empire. It was on the 
return of Major Symes from his mission, that the Governor- 
General of British Hindoostan resolved to depute one of the 
Company’s servants to Rangoon, to fill the situation of Re- 
sident at that port ; and Captain Hiram Cox was selected for 
this purpose by Sir John Shore. When he came back from 
this mission, Lord Mornington (now Marquis Wellesley) was 
invested with the supreme authority, and expressed himself 
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satisfied with the Captain’s conduct during the negotiation ; 
and he was, in consequ nee, agai employed in the public 
service at Chittagong, where he fell a victim to one of those 
livet-complaints which so fr. quently a:tack Europeans in the 
East Indies. His son, Mr. fi. C.M. Cox, has selected from 
his father’s journal those parts which appeared most likely to 
afford agreeable, new, or useful information, and now lays 
them before the public. Nothing has been added, but many 
of those minuter and personal matters have been omitted 
which naturally enter into a diary kept for the private grati- 
fication of the writer and his family. An absence of thirteen 
years in India, and some delicacies due to office, while any of 
the negotiations narrated were pending, have concurred thus 
long to postpone the publication of a narrative that was drawn 
up chiefly in 1797, to which period the contained observations 


apply. 
It was on Christmas-day, 1796, that the author reached 
Prone, a city laid down in Major Rennell’s chart fifteen 


miles too far north, and nearly a degree too fareast. Its pre- 


cise latitude and longitude were verified by an observation of 
Jupiter’s satellites. ‘The first impression of the country is 
thus described : 


‘ Dec. 26. At noon we were opposite to the town of Comma, 
situated on the west bank of the Erawuddie, famous for its timber. 
The numerous religious buildings in the town indicate its opulence. 
The fort lies three miles inland from the Erawuddie, on a rivulet 
that empties itself into that river, and is navigable in the rains, I 
was informed, for large boats, almost all the way to Arrakan. I 
suppose the province of Arrakan is meant, and not the capital 
of that name. Here also is the high road by which the merchants 
who trade to Dacca bring their goods, &c., on bullocks, and in 
covered carts, which are well made, and much in use throughout 
the country. Every step I advance, I meet with proofs of a better 
police and more thriving people than I had formed any conception 
of. All along the banks wherever I have landed, I have met with 
security and abundance; the houses and farm-y ards of the pea- 
santry put me much in mind of the habitations of our little far- 
mers in England. The population much exceeds what I had been 
taught to believe ; and, on inquiring of the villagers, they mention 
in every place, that there are larger towns inland. Game is scarce 
and shy, and tigers unthought of; a proof not only of considerable 

opulation, but also of cultivation. On the whole, the circum- 
stances of the people seemed improved since we entered the hilly 
districts. 

‘ Dec. 27. We stopped for a little time at the town of Patro; 
it is populous, and the land round it well cultivated. Here for the 
first time I met with teak-trees on the hills near the bank ; but they 
grow in abundance on all these hills inland. It is commonly sup- 
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poses in India that the Pegu teak is produced on low grounds, and 

ence a general prejudice against it; this may hold good as 4 
some small part of the duggers or mast-pieces, but all the plank, 
and a great proportion of the other kinds, come from these hills. 
In the rains, innumerable mountain-streams facilitate the transport- 
ation, and what has been cut too late to be brought down by 
water the whole way, is dragged overland on truck-carriages_ 
buffaloes. A little beyond Patoo, on the west bank, a lofty hill 
with a pagoda on it forms an abrupt point. In India, this would 
be fortified as a commanding post on the river ; but fortification 
does not seem to be in estimation among the Burmhans.’ 


A very large portion of the Journal is occupied in detailftig 
the various petty ceremonies, with which all sorts of intet- 
course are embarrassed in this most eastern country, espe- 
cially all intercourse with public men about public matters. 
We have been told, again and again, that the Orientals 
value highly the worship of etiquette; and that an European 
nation would sink in their esteem, if its agents did not stickle 
for all these miserable punctilios and formalities. Still we 
are of opinion, that to condescend to play the old woman 
can no where be the road to the confidence of men of sense: 
and on the concurrence of men of sense exclusively depends 
the success of all public negotiations, in which it is worth 
while to succeed. The highest dignity must always consist 
in the contempt of every thing that is not essential to the 
purpose of the interview. We English are a ceremoniotis 
nation, the French much less so; yet in all the European 
countries, as far as negotiation can ensure success, the French 
negotiate more efficaciously than ourselves. Ceremony Is 4 
step short of the highest refinement: it is adapted to conceal 
aukwardness, but does not operate as a substitute for ease ; 
and it is more favorable to hypocrisy than to sincerity. 

A singular circumstance occurred at Meghoon : 


‘ While Mr. Burnett was waiting, mangoes were presented to 
him, and he was shewn a book of Vertue’s plates to Rapin’s History 
of England, containing portraits of the kings and queens of Eng- 
land, with notes written in the Burmhan language, containing a 
brief sketch of their respective characters.’ 


The critical disappointment of the author’s negotiation is 
thus related : 


‘ At noon my interpreter attended at the looto, when the 
woondock, according to his promise, brought forward the business 
of my memorials, &c. The whoonghees immediately declared 
that they were inadmissible, and without assighing any further 
reason, affirmed that they would not permit them.to be laid before 
his Majesty ; that his Majesty, agreeably to Sir Jolin Shore’s 
letter, had appointed me resident at Rangoon, but would not at 
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resent receive any remonstrance or statement of grievances ; that 
indeed I might return in three or four months, when, perhaps, he 
might deign to listen to me, at present I had no further claim on 
his royal favour ; and that I must come to the looto to receive his 
commission. My interpreter, to whom they addressed themselves, 
then asked, if I came to the looto, what place would be assigned 
me? They replied below the nakhan, one of the inferior officers 
of the court, being the place where Captain Symes was seated. 
My interpreter told them they might rest assured I would not at- 
tend the looto on those terms. A desultory conversation then 
took place, in which the whoonghees, woondocks, and others, in- 
differently joined ; every one suggesting something according to 
his caprice or pretensions to sagacity. One said, that when I 
came to the looto to receive my commission, I must take an oath 
of fidelity to his Burmhan Majesty according to their form, other- 
wise I might play tricks: another said, that I should not have per- 
mission to retire until the fugitives from Arrakan were delivered 
up, the Governor-General, in his letter, having referred them to 
me on that subject: another advanced, that Chittagong, Lucki- 
pore, Dacca, and the whole of the Cassembuzar island, formerly 
made part of the ancient dominions of Arrakan ; that the remains 
of chokeys and pagodas were still to be seen near Dacca, and that 
they could further prove it from the Arrakan records, and hinted 
that his Majesty would claim the restitution of those countries. 
They repeatedly desired my interpreter to take back the memo- 
rials, and uttered a thousand other impertinencies ; in short, their 
outrages against decency and common sense surpassed conception. 
The woondock, however, touched my interpreter as he was going 
away, and told him apart, that he would make another effort, and 
endeavour to gain over his Majesty; but I have little dependence 
on him. They would never have dared to have proceeded these 
lengths without the sanction of a high authority ; for they are, 
in fact, but a set of automatons without either sense or motion, 
but what they derive from the master-hand. It is almost in vain to 
conjecture the cause of this sudden change; I can only ascribe it 
to the intrigues of the Assamese party who have pretensions to the 
throne of Lower Assam: and the young princess having pleased 
the doting monarch, they have availed themselves of her influence 
to induce him to espouse their cause, and break with the English ; 
added to the incessant clamours and intrigues of the Mahomedan, 
Malabar, and other factions, who have been continually employed 
in inflaming their thirst for dominion, or exciting their prejudices 
against us; well aware, that the dawn of our influence must prove 
destructive to their own. How unlike is this picture to that drawn 
in the laboured periods of my predecessor? where is the polish, 
the intelligence, or faith, on which he delighted to amplify? But 
let me avoid the parallel, lest indignation should betray me into a 
warmth unworthy of the subject.’ 


As it is more agreeable to dwell on the descriptions of 
scenery than on those of manners which prevail in this 
Journal, we select a voyage down the river Rangoon. The 
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variations in the orthography of names are chargeable on the 
book. 


« At two P.M. we left our station opposite Amarapoorah ; five 
boats of my party, and one boat with the English merchants, Mr. 
Reeves and Mr. Lane; also a small boat with a Mahomedan 
trader. At four P.M. we made fast at Cheghain. In the evening 
I walked through a part of the town to the south point of the 
ridge of hills which commence here, and extend along the western 
bank of the river, almost as far as Keoun Meoun, with very little 
interruption. The summits of all the peaks to the southward are 
crowned with Burmhan pagodas, and other religious buildings ; 
most of them have flights of steps leading to them ; the whole of 
bad burnt bricks plastered over. Upon near inspection they are 
rather paltry, and from the badness of the materials promising no 
long duration. We climbed up to one of them, and from it com- 
manded a very extensive view of the adjoining country, which ap- 
peared pleasant and fertile, but mostly woody, and uncultivated : 
the banks of the river were higher than the plains adjoining, as is 
usual in countries subject to inundation. ‘These latter were, in 
many parts, still under water, although the river does not appear 
to me more than five or six feet above its ordinary level in the 
dry months. Amarapoorah from hence makes but a mean appear- 
ance, its golden spires might be mistaken for chimney-tops, or 
glass-blowers’ furnaces, and a nearer approach will not tend to 
raise in the minds of its beholders any ideas of magnificence, com- 
fort, or industry; but Amarapoorah demands a particular descrip- 
tion, and shall have one at a more convenient opportunity, when I 
can collect my materials. Ava seems buried in, its ruins ; fifteen 
years ago the metropolis of the empire, it is now totally depopulated, 
and overgrown with weeds or mouldering in heaps of rubbish. 
Two or three pagodas alone point out to the inquirer’s eye its site, 
which is surrounded by a small creek, and appears to me a better 
situation for a city than that now occupied by Amarapoorah, 
Chegain seems also to be going fast to decay ; excepting the re- 
ligious buildings, you see none but mean straggling houses, and 
but a very scanty population. It is principally supported by the 
cotton trade to China, of which it is one of the greatest shipping 
ports ; also by making chunam, the south end of the ridge being 
very good lime-stone ; the cheapness of this material seems to be 
one cause of the religious rage for building pagodas here, of 
which you see new ones rising in every direction. I know of no 
particular sanctity annexed to the place, except that on a rock 
point projecting from the opposite shore, now covered with reli- 
gious buildings, they say, that Godamah descended from heaven, 
when he transmigrated into the body of a cock, and picked golden 
grains from the sands. 

‘ Oct. 18. At day-light Imade a small excursion towards the 
hills, to observe the soil, &c.: the exterior masses of the southern 
clumps, as far as I saw, were a white lime-stone marble, but on 
some of the spars I found the stones variegated, black, blue, green, 
and red, mixed with siliceous and quartzose pebbles and fragments, 
also those calcareous stalactites in India called couker. The 
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general appearance of the soil, &c., indicates the presence of 
minerals; but I met with nothing but iron ore; copper, silver, 
lead, iron, and precious stones have been obtained from various 
arts of the ridge ; and I have particular accounts of various mines 
that have been opened and worked, in former reigns, with great 
SUCCESS. I saw the entrance of two caves of considerable size, 
excavated by art; but was prevented by the darkness from ex- 
ploring them; and my situation with the government not admitting 
more than a cursory view, I had not come prepared, as I other- 
wise should have ase both of them appeared to me as large 
as the famous Cave of Elephanta, which I have also been in; 
but I ied ne opportunity of examining how much of these was 
excavated from the body of the solid rock, their fronts being 
formed of masonry. These hills are rugged, overrun with the 
hardy brier, or wild Indian plum, and varieties of the euphorbium ; 
T also found here an opuntia, exactly the same as the American 
one sent to India from his Majesty’s garden at Kew, of which I 
brought away specimens. At this time also, all the hollows and 
gentle slopes were covered with short sweet grass ; we started two 
hares, and saw the track of deer. About eight A.M. we return- 
ed, having had a very pleasant walk. Inland about six miles from 
where we lay, is a famous ancient pagoda, of which I have the 

urmhan history, and meant to visit it, but was prevented by the 
distance ; thinking it imprudent, in my present circumstances, to 
venture so far while in‘ the vicinity of the capital. It differs in 
form from the general style of building amongst them, being 
finished with a dome ; and although it stands in a hollow, I have 
seen it at twelve or fifteen miles’ distance ; but those who have 
been at it say, it is twice the circumference of Daghoon pagoda, 
and like it, solid. My motive for remaining here was to obtain 
some information which I expected feom Amarapoorah, and to get 
stock, and cqmplete my boats’ crews; for, notwithstanding all my 
adyances, they were still incomplete. ‘These fellows have a great 
inclijation to he insolent wheneyer they dare: they have beaten 
several aM my seryants, and when spoke to, threaten to leave the 
boats. It will require, therefore, all my patience and manage- 
ment, to get safe and smoothly down the river, for I am entirely at 
their mercy. In the evening, the mewjerry of Rangoon, my 
former attendant, made his appearance. My people learnt from 
him, that. he was wgiting Baba Shein and a chekoy, who are still 
at Amarapoorah. — 

‘ Oct. 19. About seven A.M. we passed Old Ava. The ruins 
of the walls are within fifty yards of the river, and the bank, bold 
up to it, seems to have been more extensive than the fort of the 
present capital, which is about 12 or 1300 feet square, and better 
situated for defence or commerce. The rocks we passed coming 
up the river are now covered. At eleven A.M. we passed Keoup- 
tolong chokey, without trouble or notice. About five P.M. 
crossed over to the western shore, intending to go through the 
Nabaiek channel. At sun-set, made fast to the western bank. 
Near the river, the land is under culture, but in a sloyenly style. 
Qn the eastern side of the river from Amarapoorah, to within 
about 
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about six miles to the N. W. of Keouptolong, the plain extends to 
a considerable breadth from the river to the foot of the mountains, 
the ridge of which declines in height as it advances to the south- 
ward; but, five or six miles to the northward of Keouptolong, arid 
downs extend to the river. From Keouptolong these recede back 
to the mountains, leaving us, to the northward, a fine plain sus- 
ceptible of high cultivation; and for the most part cultivated from 
Chegain to Nabaiek. Also on the west side the country is level 
near the river, and in part cultivated ; but backed by high ground 
covered with wood or jungle. The river on the right of Ava, and to 
the southward of it, is about one mile and ahalf broad. Current 
about three miles or a little more. Near Keouptolong it is about 
three quarters of a mile broad; towards Nebaiek it spreads very 
much with islands mid-channel. We passed several merchants’ 
boats bound up under sail. | 

‘ Oct. 20. Proceeded at day-light; at half-past seven A. M, 
made fast to the western bank, near the entrance of the Nabaiek 
channel. Finding there was not water enough for us to go through, 
I sent off my interpreter in a small boat, to wait on the padre 
Don Louis, from whom I expected some books and intelligence. 
At half-past ten, crossed over to Namaguey, a village on the 
eastern bank, to wait for my interpreter. At half-past three P.M. . 
he returned. From him I learn, that Nebaiek is but awretched ham- 
let of about thirty or forty houses, inhabited by Burmhan Chris- 
tians. There are, however, two or three churches and some other 
hamlets dependent on it, situated in the jungles to the westward. 
The padre’s house is gilt like the Keouns of the Burmhan poon- 
ghees ; and, like them, he depends for his daily food on the don- 
ations of his flock; never cooking in his own house. I am told 
also, that he is obliged to wink hard at many of their Pagan su- 
perstitions. He had nothing to offer my man but a cup of tea, and 
disappointed me of my expectations from him. At four P.M. we 
dropped down through the eastern channel, which is narrowed by 
the islands, to a breadth of 3 or 400 yards, until sun-set: both 
banks are under culture. At sun-set, made fast to the eastern 
bank, we had passed several merchant-boats bound upwards, and 
Mr. Baba Shein passed us downwards, without taking the smallest 
notice. A little below Namaiguey, the river spreads nearly three 
miles to the westward; but shoal on that side, with sand-banks, 
and islands mid-channel. 

‘ Oct. 21. Proceeded at day-light, and at half-past seven A.M. 
entered the main river. Several war-boats passed us downwards 
during the day, and merchant-boats bound upwards. At sun-set 
made fast to a sand-bank projecting from the western shore. At 
night, set a watch with double sentinels, and loaded arms; as the 
conduct of the Burmhan government towards me warrants a 
suspicion of foul play being intended me on my passage down. 
From the conflux of the Keoundowien with the Era-wuddy, the 
western bank is a well-cultivated plain, backed by a range of 
mountains, seven or eight miles inland. The eastern bank for 
about ten or twelve miles is also tolerably well inhabited ; but the 
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flat not more than two or three miles broad, backed by unculti- 
vated woody downs, which to the southward of that limit form the 
margin of the river, terminating in precipitate bluffs, with little 
variation, all the way to Pagaam. 

‘ Oct.22. We proceeded at half-past five A. M., and at eight 
passed the new city of Gucayne; a number of merchant-boats 
were lying there. At ten A.M. we stopped at the ancient city of 
Pegaam, or Pokghong, and went on shore to view the ruins of 
this ancient city. I climbed to the top of an old pagoda, by several 
flights of narrow ruinous stairs. The two lower stories have a 
flight in each angle, arched over and steep. The first about a 
yard broad, and in height from the steps to the top of the arch 
about five feet, ending in a small turret placed over the angle, and 
from the door of which only they receive light. The height of 
the whole of the first flight and story is about forty feet. The 
height of the second, nearly the same ; but the arch lower, and 

assages narrower ; the rest of the steps are on the outside, lead- 
ing to the top of three other stories, from whence the dome rises. 
The first two stories are surrounded by a Gothic arched gallery, 
along which are arranged various images of their deities. The 
building itself is quadrangular, each face fronting the four cardinal 
points of the compass; with a projecting portico, and correspond- 
ng niches within, wherein is placed on a throne or altar a colos- 
sal gilt figure of Godoma. ‘The principal figure seems uniformly 
to be placed to the east, where there is the greatest projection for 
the shelter of those who come to pay their devotions. 

‘ From the top of this pagoda, I commanded a full view of the 
remains of the city, and adjacent country, which, as far as the eye 
can reach on the eastern side of the river, is rugged downs ; steril, 
uncultivated, and covered with scrubby bushes, &c. To the south- 
east, about three miles inland, a rugged ridge of hills rise abruptly 
from the common level of the country, and extend about five or 
six miles north and south. The ruins of the pagodas extend 
about four or five miles along the banks of the river, and inland, 
about one mile and a half. 

‘I counted to the south of me fifty; and to the northward 
there might be seventy more, distinguishable, of various forms and 
sizes ; but numberless others have sunk into indistinguishable 
masses of rubbish, overgrown with weeds ; and the plain is every 
where covered with fragments of their materials. Immediatel 
above the bank, where my boat lay, is a part of the wall of the 
western curtain of the fort; and about a quarter of a mile to the 
eastward, parallel to it, I passed through a breach in the eastern 
curtain, and think I saw the north-angle bastion about 700 yards 
from me. It is probable, therefore, that the fort was not larger 
than the present one at Amarapoorah ; or they may have fixed di- 
mensions for their imperial forts. The wall is composed of small 
bricks and mud, about fourteen cubits thick; and has the remains 
of a dry fosse without. I sketched the figure of one of the most 
perfect, and the largest I saw. My view is of the west front, 
which measures at the base about 183 feet ; and as nearly as I can 
judge by my eye, is about 200 feet in height. Its interior is 
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similar to one I have described, but in better preservation. It is 
built of bricks of two dimensions. The largest, which are used in 
the body of the building, are seventeen inches long, eight and a 
half broad, and three and a half thick. The least are fourteen 
and ahalf long, seven and five-eighths broad, and one and a half 
thick. They are well burnt, and joined together with — skill 
and nicety. Their surface and edges being ground, perfectly cor- 
respond, and lie so close, as that not the least cement can be seen 
between them: if any was used, it must have been a very fine 
gluten. As far as relates to the exterior surface of the body of 
the building, the masonry is the best I have ever seen, but I doubt 
much whether this holds good throughout ; perhaps it is only ob- 
served in the cannon-revetments. The whole building has been 
plastered over in the usual manner ; and it is where this plaster has 
scaled off, that the workmanship is to be observed.’ 


A curious part of the narrative is an unsuccessful attempt 
of the Envoy to make a balloon for the amusement of the 
court of Amarapoorah ; and a melancholy one is the interval 
of sickness and confinement, which so frequently interrupts the 
progress of the author’s diplomatic cares. On the whole, he 
seems to have displayed patience, munificence, and that steady 
assertion of rank which when disapproved is called arrogance, 
and when approved is called dignity. His observations are 
various, and founded both on mathematical and mineralogical 
science. Something more, we think, might have been col- 
lected concerning the state of language, literature, and re- 
ligion: but the volume will much contribute to correct the 
over-statements of Major Symes, and to bring within limits 
more credible the attainments and civilization of the original 
people of whom it treats. Merchants of enterprize may de- 
rive important hints from several facts adduced; and the 
Oriental glossarist may compile authorities for many words 
that are new and strange to our motley language. 

Coloured engravings illustrate the work. 





Art. VI. Speech of the Right Honourable W. C. Plunkett, in the 
House of Commons, on Wednesday, 28th Feb. 1821, on moving 
for a Committee on the Catholic Question. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Murray. 


Art. VII. Observations upon the present State of Ireland, ad- 
dressed to His Excellency the Marquis of Wellesley, K. G. &c. 
by the Earl of Blesinton. 8vo. 5s. Longman and Co. 1822. 


Art. VIII. A Short Address to William Lord Primate of all Ire- 
land, on the Subject of Tythes, &c. &c. by the Rev. Sir H. B. 
Dudley, Bart. &c. &c. 8vo. Is. 6d. Cadell. 1822. 

Ox the momentous subject of the present state of Ireland, 

the press has lately sent forth a great variety of publi- 
cations; among which are a very large and bulky pamphlet 
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by Lord Blesinton, and a short one by the reverend baronet 
whose name also stands at the head of this article. Although, 
perhaps, none of these productions are susceptible of that 
species of criticism which we are most accustomed to ex- 
ercise, we cannot remain altogether silent on the topic to 
which they relate. Amid the great and general interest 
which it excites, we have not failed to form some conclusions 
op it; and we think that we owe to our feaders not only a fair 
and liber. al expression of our sentiments, but that they have a 
right to expect that we should put them in possession, as far 
as we are able, of the facts and truth of the case. We are 
not of opinion, however, that we should be able to con- 
vey to them any considerable information by garbled extracts 
from any of the pamphlets which have been published, or by 
speaking as to their individual merits: it is not eligible to 
treat the subject in that way; nor have we been able to meet 
with any single book on which we could, with much ad- 
vantage, form an article that would convey our remarks. 
Yet, if we do not deceive ourselves, the state of Ireland has 
not been yet so fully developed as to preclude us from the 
hope of being able to make it better known. 

With regard to Mr. Plunkett’s speech, his eloquence and 
his sentiments are well known. It remains now to be seen 
what will be his official course. Lord Blesinton’s and Sit 
H. Dudley’s pamphlets are both written in a proper spirit ; 
and, however we may differ from either, their works appéar at 
least to be well meant, and have their value to those who 
look, as we have done, for information. We have thought 
on the question very anxiously ; we have directed ourselves to 
all accessible sources of information in “ the Green Island” 
itself as well as here; we have read and inquired ; and we 
have endeavoured to exercise on the matter a'cool judgment. 
Discussion will, at all events, be useful, and the present oc- 
casion seems not only adapted to it, but to demand it: for a 
change of measures can at no time, perhaps, be urged with 
so sonch hope of advantage, as while the evils generated by 
the existing state of things strikingly display themselves ; and, 
dreadful and disgr aceful : as are the atrocities recently perpe- 
trated, even they will not have been in vain, if they awaken 
the public mind to a right understanding of the condition of 
the country. 

The disturbances in the south of Ireland seem to be im- 
mediately excited by the fall in the value of Jand, and of 
agricultural produce: but that fall has taken place generally 
throughout these countries, and does not elsewhere produce 
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the same effects. It is to the abject condition of the Irish 
peasant, therefore, and the feelings thence arising, that we 
must look for the real causes of those atrocities in which we 
find him engaged. ‘The subject divides itself into a great 
variety of considerations: but the most prominent, and per- 
haps the most important, is the smallness of the recompenice 
of labor. The portion allotted to the laborer in that country 
is so scanty, that any dimunition of it reduces him to extreme 
distress: for he possesses no stock of comforts, in curtailing 
which the calamity may expend itself and leave behind an 
adequate provision for his necessities.* We shall make our- 
selves best understood by our readers, when we state that in 
some places in Ireland the wages of the laborer are sixpence 
per day; and they will be enabled to form a conception of his 
situation when they contrast it with that of the English laborer; 
who usuaily receives eighteen-pence per day in wages, and 
one shilling from the parish, besides an allowance to every 
individual of his family. ‘The situation of the small farmer is 
not much better: he seldom enjoys a beneficial interest in his 
land ; and the rent at which he holds it falls little short of the 
entire value of the produce, leaving him a pittance not more 
than is absolutely needed for bare sustenance. In some 
countries, chiefly the southern and western, a middleman is 
introduced, who takes the land from the proprietor, and por- 
tions it among under-tenants; and in these circumstances the 
actual cultivatior is worse off than when he holds, as it may 
be termed, zn capite. "The smallness of farms also constitute’ 
a great evil: the system of husbandry is necessarily very bad 
under it; the implements of tillage are of the most clumsy 
and inadequate sort; either none or only the most wretched 
cattle are maintained; the various capacities of the soil must 
be entirely neglected ; there is no room for a rotation of crops, 
and often seed of an inferior description is used: the farmer 
cannot find constant or sufficient occupation in his own 
holding; pride forbids him to work for another; and he be- 
comes a pray to sloth and its train of evils. Many landlords, 
aware of it, have still found themselves unable to prevent this 
mischief, which has arisen within the last fifty years, and has 
augmented with the population. The holders of farms of 
thirty or forty acres made it a practice to subdivide them 
among their offspring. Each son, as he attained manhood 
and married, received his share; and thus families have 





* « A number of peasants were lately seen re-digging a potatoe- 
field, in search of the few roots which remained in the ground. 

“ Mayo Constitution.” 
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swarmed, to eat potatoes and salt, and wear rags. It could 
not be expected that the landlord should interpose, for he 
could only do so by insisting that the parents on his estate 
should turn out of doors the children who were contented to 
*¢ increase and multiply” on such terms. 

This state of things is in itself sufficiently disastrous: but it 
receives extreme aggravation from the bad understanding 
which prevails between the peasantry and their superiors. In 
Ireland, little of that class of feelings exists in which the Poor- 
laws have origin. The policy of those laws may be erron- 
eous: but they have had considerable operation in producin 
that attachment to law and authority, by which the English 
yeomanry are distinguished; while they have taught the 
landed proprietors that the people also have an interest in the 
soil. Little, also, of that spirit of mutual kindness and confi- 
dence prevails in Ireland, by which the various classes of the 
community in England are held together, and the inequalities 
of condition are reconciled. ‘The proprietors and the tenantry 
of Ireland are for the most part distinct people, professing 
different religions, speaking different languages, and enjoying 
in an unequal degree the advantages of our constitution. The 
features of the Conquest remain fresh and entire; and the ac- 
cumulated errors of the policy pursued towards Ireland have 
had the effect of preserving all the distinctions, by which the 
early inhabitants were divided from the invaders. So power- 
ful has been the mischief, that it has counteracted the in- 
fluence of Time itself; and after the lapse of seven centuries, 
the native Irish, who may be said to constitute the peasantry, 
regard the descendants of the English, who may be stated in 
the gross to fill the ranks of the gentry, with a suspicion and 
dislike little inferior to such as prevailed at the earliest period 
of the connection with England. If any doubts of the ac- 
curacy of our representation arise, let the nature and character 
of that system to which we attribute such pernicious efficacy 
be considered ; — and let it be remembered that, at one time, 
it was a good plea in bar of an indictment for murder, that 
the deceased was mere [rish; that an Irishman could not sue, 
though he might be sued, in any court of justice; that a grant 
of letters of denization to a native was matter of high grace 
and favor; and that the total extirpation of the natives was 
unscrupulously recommended by some, who deemed confis- 
cation and outlawry measures of imbecile lenity. The first 
settlements were made by needy and profligate adventurers, 
whose interests were directly opposed to those of the ill-fated 
land in which they fixed themselves; and, if it acquiesced 
in the rule of England, if its people were received within. the 
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pale of law, the opportunity for gratifying their cupidity and 
ambition would have been lost. It was therefore their policy 
to harass and irritate those whom to reduce to peace and 
order was their ostensible object. ‘They transmitted the 
most extravagant reports of the barbarism of the Irish; and 
grave historians have described the national character by a 
catalogue of the foulest and most odious vices. In vain did the 
victims of oppression appeal from the depositaries of power 
in Ireland to the English government : — their grievances were 
referred to the consideration of their task-masters, and again 
they betook themselves to arms. When, in the slow progress 
of things, some approaches to tranquillity were made, religious 
dissensions arose to supply new rancour to waning national 
animosity. ‘The same people, who under colour of the papal 
supremacy had justified their original aggressions, now ab- 


jured its authority, and proclaimed the Reformation: but the 


apostles of the new creed appeared in the guise of tyrants and 
enemies, and it was universally rejected: — “the example 
alone of the English,” says Hume, ‘‘ was sufficient to render 
the Reformation odious to the prejudiced and discontented 
Irish.” (Eliz. chap. 45.) 

So completely, in the apprehension of the Irish, were the 
characters of stranger in its evil acceptation, Protestant and 
Englishman, identified, that up to this day the term Sassenagh 
is used indifferently for each. Some few of the Anglo-Irish, 
adhering to the old Faith, made common cause with the Irish 
defenders of papacy, and thus arose the bloody contest which 
has been intitled ‘ Bellum quindecim annorum.”’  ‘'Thence- 
forth the persecution of the Irish was not left to the fortuitous 
rapacity or cruelty of individuals: for it received the solemn 
sanction of the legislature in those enactments, by which five- 
sixths of the population were subjected, under the denomin- 
ation of Papists, to all the complicated penalties that human 


Ingenuity could devise. Of the wisdom of proscribing any 


religious sect, we are at no Joss to form an opinion: but the 
outrageous cruelty, which thus deprived nearly the entire in- 
habitants of a country of almost every natural right, can 
scarcely be characterized in terms of too unmeasured abhor- 


rence. It Is not necessary that we should detail the inflictions 


of the penal code: they were well adapted to create in the 
victims that sense of debasement, of which we see the effect 
in the abject penury of the Irish Catholic peasant. To the 
same source may be attributed the ferocity by which he is 
distinguished, when he shakes off the restraint of law in the 
perpetually recurring insurrections. Extreme wretchedness, 
national antipathy, and religious rancour engrafted on it, all 
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contribute to exasperate him : his condition is that of a slave, 
and he:takes a slave’s revenge. 

The importance of sustaining the spirit of the laborer is 
now so well understood, that we do not anticipate contradic- 
tion when we allege that those circumstances, which have 
caused the depression of it in Ireland, form one of the main 
cduses of the hapless state of that country: but we fear that 
we shall not be equally successful in awakening our readers 
to a conviction of the ill consequences, which these same cir- 
cumstances produced on the sentiments and dispositions of 
the upper classes. The truth is that such abuses, as those 
by which Ireland has been cursed, fall entirely without the 
sphere of ordinary apprehension ; and the structure of society 
in that country has been -so widely different from the happy 
frame of it in this, that the most inadequate conceptions of it 
are inevitably created. All information has, moreover, been 
derived by us from quarters not indifferent; and the People 
could only speak their discontents in the fearful language of 
insurrection: there existed for them no “ safety-valve of the 
constitution.” Protestants and Britons ourselves, we have a 
livelier sympathy with the settlers in the sister-isle, and re- 
ceive with reluctance any impressions to their disadvantage: 
but it is nevertheless true that those penal laws, and the feuds 
arising from them, which debased and demoralized the 
Catholic, produced superciliousness and tyranny in the Pro- 
testant; and, while they caused misery in the tenant, they 
rendered his landlord callous to his sufferings and con- 
temptuous of his feelings. We do not now intend to refer to 
the disgraceful rage of party-spirit which was exhibited by 
the Orange-associations : we mean that the gentry of Ireland 
seem wanting in proper feelings of compassion and tenderness 
for the suffering people around them ; and that the landlords 
of Ireland do not appear to have that quick and lively regard 
for the welfare and happiness of those who live under them, as 
contra-distinguished with their own immediate interest, which 
does so much honor to the landlords of England. They are 
most unbecomingly slow to abate their rents; and it is our 
firm persuasion that to their tardiness much of the existing 
spirit of insurrection may be traced. ‘The calamitous state of 
the small farmers in the south of Ireland might surely have 
been foreseen ere the commencement of their associations. 
— The great Provision-trade, which belonged to that part of 
Ireland chiefly, had almost entirely disappeared, and the But- 
ter-trade had grievously declined; symptoms which should 
surely have been observed, while the ereat crash of the banks 
in the last year ought to have made a "strong impression. 
Charges 
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Charges of a still graver nature may be made against 
some proprietors. It has been known that in the haste to get 
rid of a disorderly and wretched tenantry, or, strange as it 
may seein, under the influence of violent religious and political 
animosity, a whole district has been depo pul: ited; the in- 
habitants expelled from their dwellings, naked and hungry, 
exposed without remorse to the rage of the seasons ; and, lest 
they should return to seek a temperary shelter beneath them, 
the roofs have been torn off their huts. In what do such acts 
differ from the worst outrages of the peasants, except in their 
being beyond the reach of the law ? The mean estimation in 
which the laboring classes of Ireland are held isstrongly evinced 
in the conduct observed towards them, and it is sometimes 
particularly remarkable in the Field: the horses trample the 
poor man’s crop, and no sturdy farmer appears to threaten or 
remonstrate; the gates are flung open and the fences are 
prostrated at the bidding of the sportsmen: who evince 
no regard for the lives or limbs of any who may cross their 
way, but heedlessly jostle them, bestowing a brutal curse and 
too often a brutal blow. ‘This tyranny on the one side pro- 
duces such servility on the other, that if an Irish peasant meets 
in the garb of a gentleman even a perfect stranger, he 
crouches an obeisance: abroad, even in the most inclement 
season, he always presents himself uncovered ; and, if any inti- 
mation of the rights imparted to him by the Constitution have 
reached him, still no thoughts of asserting them in resistance 
to the aggression of a superior enters his mind. While, how- 
ever, his spirit is thus subdued, it is rendered savage; and 
the same treatment, which makes him cringe in the face of 
day, gives to his nocturnal violences their outrageous ferocity. 

Besides all the other circumstances which tend to make the 
Irish peasant a bad citizen, the Revenue-laws come in for 
their share of effect ; and the temptation to illicit distillation 
which they hold out is one of the greatest misfortunes now 
afflicting Ireland. The spirit of insubordination and the 
habits of violence, which it produces, are alone sufficient to 
explain the situation of the island: but few of our readers 
are aware of the extensive operation of this tremendous evil. 
They may form some idea of it when they learn that it 
appears, from returns made of the number of convictions in 
Ireland for the last four yeaus, that nearly one-fourth of the 
whole arise from crimes connected with illicit distillation. 
Something has been said of the probability of the mischief 
being diminished by the use of smaller stills, and the conse- 
quent increase in the number of distilleries: but, while the 
duty on whiskey continues what it now is, the illicit at 
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will prevail. It is the creature of the existing system of tax- 
ation, and will cease only with it. The evils of that taxation 
present themselves on every side, but in no way does it 
operate more perniciously to the interests of society than in 
the fatal incentive to crime which is thus supplied. The 
greater part of the military force stationed in Ireland is employ- 
ed more or less frequently in still-hunting, as it is termed, and 
the peasantry are necessarily involved in struggles with it. 
If the vices of smugglers are sufficiently apprehended, what 
shall be said of a system by which the great bulk of the 
population of a country is infected with them ? 

The penalties on persons convicted of purchasing or 
being found possessed of illicit whiskey are now sufficiently 
great; and surely they ought to be the chief object of the 
vengeance of the law, while the punishment of the parties 
detected in the production of the article should be far lighter 
than they are. It is an object of prime importance, more 
especially in Ireland, (where the law is so little loved,) to 
maintain a distinction between the malum per se and the 
malum prohibitum ; and that very circumstance which has 


often operated to the aggravation of punishment, the pre-- 


valence of offences, does in truth palliate the guilt of the in- 
dividual offender. These observations apply particularly to 
the peasantry. ‘The consumers of their manufacture have 
hitherto been little exposed to chastisement, and take scarcely 
any blame to themselves for their encouragement of a traffic 
so ruinous to those who are engaged in it, both in its imme- 
diate and its remote consequences. The Irish gentry, from 
the highest to the lowest, are deeply chargeable on this head; 
and we have heard of magistrates carrying with them from a 
county-town that Poteen, for making which they had de- 
nounced on the peasant some of the highest punishments 
known to the law. 

In our survey of the various causes of irritation which pre- 
vail in Ireland, we cannot be expected to omit Tythes. It 
has been argued that, if the peasant did not pay them, he 
would pay so much more rent: this may be controverted : 
but, even if it be admitted, we must consider that the shape 
in which a charge is imposed may materially affect its oper- 
ation. Certainly, it would be very desirable to take from the 
payment of tythes the appearance of a direct contribution to 
an alien church: but this may be found more difficult than 
to diminish the severities attendant on their exaction, which 
we understand to be very great. The usual practice is to 
farm them to a proctor, who levies the utmost penny under 
color of law. “The whole impost being made up of a multi- 
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plicity of small sums, this proctor is necessarily peremptory 
in requiring instant payment of each, as the trouble of the 
collection would be otherwise immense; and in this way 
tythe occasions the peasant an annoyance and grievance quite 
disproportioned to its intrinsic value. 

The Church’s portion is ascertained by persons who, as it 
is termed, view the crops, (see Sir H. B. Dudley’s Address, 
&c. p. 12. et seg.) and make an assessment in money ac- 
cording to what they deem the value of the tythe. If the 
party conceives himself aggrieved, he may give the tythe- 
owner notice to draw his share in kind: but this notice must 
be served with formalities which an ignorant peasant can sel- 
dom exactly observe, and he is sheneliiee, in effect, altogether 
at the mercy of the proctor. In the apportionment of tythe, 
altercations unavoidably arise, and the persons with whom it is 
to be adjusted are usually of a character more likely to in- 
crease and provoke than allay irritation. It might perhaps 
be possible to abate very much the mischief of the present 
system, by assigning to vestries the power of appointing per- 
sons to view and collect tythes, with a reasonable remuner- 
ation for the trouble, who should be required to give security, 
and to take an oath for the faithful discharge of their trust; 
and it would be proper that the owner of the tythes should 
have a veto on the nomination. The practice adopted in 
collecting the assessed taxes in Ireland might be imitated with 
advantage, and a reduction made on payment within a certain 
period. Premiums are sometimes more effectual than penal- 
ties, in which way costs now act: they are also a species of 
proceeding more agreeable to both parties; and in the present 
case this is a paramount consitleration. ‘This plan is not 
altogether our own device, for something very similar has 
been pursued in many northern parishes, without any legis- 
lative sanction, much to the comfort and advantage of all 
parties. ‘The existing evil is that the class of men who now 
usually levy church-dues are not within the control of public 
opinion ; and that, as they make the farming of them a trade, 
their minds become steeled against indulgence or forbearance. 
Yet such persons will most assuredly be employed, because 
they know how to levy more, and can therefore afford to pay 
more than others. ‘The appropriator, also, is anxious to re- 
move from himself not merely the odium but the real pain of 
a rigid exaction of his dues; while we are desirous, if the 
scheme which we have already proposed be deemed inex- 
pedient, to procure for the poor peasant the benefit of both 
remaining with him. ‘This might be accomplished by a re- 
striction on the power of setting or leasing tythes; but to such 
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a mode it is to be feared the Church would be adverse, 
though something might be said of the advantage of protect- 
ing the ministry against the consequence of their own Impro- 
vident alienations. 

The method of setting off and recovering tythe being 
wholly determined by statute, no great objection can be made 
to the legislature’s interposition to effect some change, like the 
first with regard to vestries which we suggested. An enact- 
ment such as the other that we contemplated may be deemed 
a more direct and exceptionable interference with church-pro- 
perty: yet precedents ample in number and nature for such 
an interference are supplied by our history. Even in our 
own times, many sufficiently strong and decisive present 
themselves. "We may instance the 40th Geo. III. c. 23., by 
which the church is deprived of all tythe-agistment on barren 
cattle; an encroachment on its prescriptive rights much more 
violent than any that we have intimated. ‘The 5th Geo. II. 
c. 12. and 33d Geo. III. c. 25., for encouraging the improve- 
ment of lands, may also be noticed ; — and the 28th Geo. III. 
c. 29., by which it is enacted that for hemp only a tythe of five 
shillings per acre shall be paid. In quoting this last statute, 
we must remark how weak the reasons are by which it is sup- 
ported, compared with those that may be adduced in favor of 
an enactment fixing a very small acreable tythe on potatoes, 
or freeing them from it altogether. In the northern counties 
of Ireland, none is claimed on them: but in the southern the 
demand is enforced with the most frightful consequences. 
Mr. Grattan specified the tythe on potatoes as one of the most 
fruitful causes of discontent; and those who know, as that 
eminent man knew, the baneful effects of the present system, 
will recognize the necessity of resorting for some modification 
of it to that supreme controlling power over the rights of all, 
with which the legislature is invested. 

It is to be observed that from the north of Ireland, where 
no tythes are paid for potatoes and flax, (main articles of pro- 
duce, ) we hear little complaint of their pressure. 

As far as the bulk of the population are concerned, the 
Irish church is not merely inefticacious to all the purposes of 
a religious establishment, but its existence, as its interests are 
now managed, tends to the exasperation of the worst passions 
of the human heart. Let us be understood throughout to 
direct our remarks only to the Irish establishment ; and, with 
regard even to it, that our only aim is to suggest such alter- 
ations in the mode of its support as will conduce to its secu- 
rity and stability. We do not think that, if our propositions 
were adopted, the clergy would eventually lose in emolument 
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one farthing; and they must inevitably be most desirable gainers 
in ease and tranquillity. Were the church poor, and the 
benefices as paltry as some in aka it would be necessary 
to proceed with caution lest they should be curtailed: but the 
possessions of the Irish church are ample, and the smallest 
of her bishoprics rates much higher than some of the English. 
Before we take leave of this part of the subject, we must 
be permitted to notice the objection which presents itself to 
tythe in its original nature and institution, as a charge on 
Ind. The objection is that, however the cost of production 
may increase, the church continues to demand a tenth of the 
produce; the result of which is that the tythe | in many places 
far exceeds the rent. A similar effect is observable in col- 


‘legiate property, under the operation of the 18th Eliz. ; ; which 


enacts that one-third of the old rent shall be reserved in corn, 
esti ating a quarter of wheat at 6s. 8d., and of malt at 5s. 

Led Burleigh has been complimented for the sagacity of this 
rink but he only took a lesson from the Levites. It may 
be well to add that, of 37 insolvent petitions from Cork, 
recently filed within one fortnight in Dublin, 30 were from 
persons incarcerated for non-payment of tythes. 

Of the causes creating disquiet in ee and to which the 
present dreadful disturbances in the soyth may be attributed, 
we have spoken. We now come to the consideration of the 
specifics which in this urgent case it has heen judged proper 
to adopt. These are the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and the revival of the Insurrectign-Act. Long before 
the meeting of Parliament, a cry for this latter measure wags 
raised: under erroneous impressions, some persons of cer- 
tainly the purest intentions have yielded to it; even in quar- 
ters not unworthy of respect and consideration, an impatience 
of the slow but secure operation of the established laws has 
prevailed ; and in Parliament these bills were carried on the 
mere credit of the present chief governor of Ireland. Of 
that distinguished nobleman we are disposed to think and 
speak with “deference: but we apprehend that this was not a 
case in which his authority, or that of any individual, de- 
manded the submission of private judgment which was made ; 
and it is moreover to be observed that Lord Wellesley has 
not, in the dispatches laid before Parliament, any where dis- 
tinctly given his sanction to those measures. Without disre- 
garding the statement made by Lord Londonderry on this 
point, ‘surely it behoved his Majesty’s ministers to have had 
from the Marquis Wellesley an unequivocal expression of 
his sentiments : which, if neglected in the first instance, m ight 
have been procured during “the progress of the bills. 
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cannot doubt Lord Wellesley’s assent to them, but it was 
important that he should have been heard in his own words, 
and that the degree of confidence which he had in the effect 
of the acts proposed should be made known, as well as his 
conception of the amount of the necessity demanding them: 
—a communication through a third person was not sufh- 
ciently satisfactory. Had Lord Wellesley, however, declared 
himself in the strongest terms, it should be remembered that 
he had been at the seat of government only one month when 
Parliament met; and that in that time, with all his energy 
and great powers of mind directed to the subject, seconded 
by the utmost zeal and anxiety, still he could scarcely have 
collected such overwhelming evidence, or have formed a 
judgment:so definite, as to require us to reverse all the con- 
clusions which had been formed on the experience of centu- 
ries. What was his judgment, we were not informed in 
determinate language: but the evidence which was before 
him has been, we may presume, given almost entire to the 
public. His Lordship’s dispatches contain, however, no mat- 
ter of importance which had not been previously stated in the 
newspapers. ‘The vague and general representations of indi- 
viduals we must lay entirely out of view, because we can place 
no reliance on them: it is to the facts that we must confine 
ourselves ; and of them we have been taught the necessity of 
exercising the most rigid scrutiny. Throughout the course 
of the present disturbances, we have observed the extreme’ 
frequency not merely of exaggerated statements of the violence 
of the offenders *, but of the most impudent fabrications. ’ 
Fear and horror may have the effect of causing danger to be 
over-rated, and the crimes perpetrated to be represented with’ 
features more malignant and ferocious than belonged to them : 
but in no such way is it possible to explain the manifold 
falsehoods, wholly without foundation, which have been so 
industriously circulated. They have indeed been invested ° 





* Mr. Grant observed in his place in Parliament that it would 
be well if the Irish gentry would stay at home and conciliate their 
tenantry, instead of calling out for strong measures; and he took 
notice of the constant exaggeration by which a quarrel was repre- 
sented as a riot, and a riot as an insurrection. We cannot men- 
tion this gentleman’s name without offering him the humble meed 
of our commendation for his administration in Ireland: but let it 
be his higher praise that, during the entire course of it, there 
was not a single government-prosecution for libel. He eminentl 


possessed the first qualification for governing a people, — their 
confidence. 
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with all the appearances of verisimilitude: times and places 
have been assigned ; and the names of the objects of the feigned 
aggressions have been given. ‘Though these calumnies have 
been met by the most direct contradiction, they have never- 
theless contributed to mislead the public mind; and to ex- 
cite the apprehension that the tumultuary assemblage of 
suffering peasants is an organized insurrection, that their aim 
is not the intimidation of land-jobbers and tythe-proctors but 
revolution, and that the government itself is menaced. Even 
the corporation of the metropolis of Ireland, influenced by ter- 
rors thus raised, were said to have had it in contemplation to 
fortify their city with palisades, in order to guard against a 
sudden incursion of the foe: it was also actually stated that 
the Castle-gates were closed each day at four o’clock ; and dis- 
tricts most profoundly peaceful were with so much confidence 
reported to be in commotion, that the members for one 
county (Mayo) thus traduced felt themselves called to bear 
witness to its perfect tranquillity. 

Before we enter on some remarks which we propose to offer 
on the Insurrection-Act, we will quote an authority which on 
this subject must have great weight. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber, at Limerick, where he presided under the Special Com- 
mission, Mr. Justice Moore is reported to have said “ that he 
knew it was the opinion of many that the present laws were 
not strong enough, but he would say to such persons, Try the 
means in your hands, and see what effect they will have. 
Others may cry out for strong measures, but I am persuaded 
that if the existing laws are enforced with vigor no insurgents 
can stand before them.” It may be necessary to apprize our 
readers that the Extraordinary Police Act has been from the 
first in force; and that by it the Lord Lieutenant is empower- 
ed to create in any disturbed barony an extraordinary police, 
consisting of a chief magistrate, clerk, chief constable, and 
fifty police-men, with horses. ‘The Insurrection-Act does not 
provide any increase of force, but its effect is to subject the 
peasantry altogether to the discretion of the magistracy ; and 
it creates a court of special sessions, on which it confers the 
power, immediately and without the intervention of a jury, of 
transporting for seven years all persons who between sunset 
and sunrise may be found out of their houses. It empowers 
any justice of peace, or person deputed by a justice of peace, 
to break open houses during the night, and to require all its 
inmates to present themselves; and it enacts that the posses- 
sion of arms, after the issue of a notice requiring the surren- 
der of them, shall be conclusive against the party. Such are 
the chief provisions of this statute, of which we deem it right 
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that the full extent shorild be understood. Ere the close of 
the present session of Parliament, its policy will be again dis- 
cussed, and it is likely that évery effort will be made to pro- 
cure its re-enactment:, Our first objection to it is general: 
we conceive that in Ireland summary proceedings of evety 
kind até injudicious; because they have the effect of strength- 
ening the popular repugnarice to authority, and of promoting 
the belief so unhappily prevalent that the sole object of go- 
vertiment is to secure the possessions and enjoyments of the 
rich; and that, to use a phrase current aniong the peasantry, 
*‘ there is no law for the poor man.” Qn this account we 
think that the wisdom of the late Ejectmerit Acts may be ques- 
tioned. Under them, when only one year’s rent is in arrear, 
the tenant niay in thirty days be turned out of possession ; 
and though this power applies only to lioldings on which the 
reserved rent does not exceed twenty pounds, they are precisely 
the cases in which its operation in the points of view that we 
have taken must be most mischievous.. We have been accus- 
tomed to consider the tardiness and circumspectjon, with 
which the old law proceeded to ejectment, as not less valu- 
able than the security conferred by it on every man’s dwel- 
ling. Botli; it may be said, are attended with inconveniences ; 
and the impregnability of the outer door to a civil process 
may be represented as an obstruction and delay of justice, 
whicli no doubt it often,is. Objections of a similar nature 
may be made to nist, of the privileges by which the British 
citizen is distinguished from the subject of other states: but 
we love them notwithstanding, and should behold with regret 
the surrender of their inestimable benefits, though we might 
thus bé relieved from their occasional abuse. The facility of 
ejecting tenants makes a landlord careless as to the character 
of those whom he receives as such: it diminishes his interest 
in their prosperity; and, exempting him from all participation 
in their ruin, it removes a most salutary check on his cupidity. 
He needs not fear to demand too high a rent: the experiment 
may prove profitable, and the risk is trifling: if for a short 
time it be paid, and if in the effort any little capital possessed 
by the tenant be expended, he may be forthwith turned adrift, 
and a new occupant put in his siead to run the same career. 

. Evils of a like kind flow from such laws as the Insurrection 
Act, When, by enactments of the nature which it contains, 
dll the rights and privileges of the peasant are sacrificeil to 
what the gentry deem their security, — when they may confi- 
dently look to the protection of an extraordinary police, and 
the unsparing application of force, — they fail to exert them- 
Selves as they ought to check the progress of discontent; no 
anxiety 
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anxiety prevails among them to arrest the evil in its growth, 
but they abandon their duties, as they seem recently to have 
done; and thus the very provision of violent remedjes makes 
a resort to them necessary. It will, however, be urged in 
favor of the hasty process of the Insurrection Act, that the 
celerity of punishment increases its efficacy: this is undoubt- 
edly true in the abstract: but there are peculiar circumstances 
which render it unadvisable in the present case, and over-rule 
that consideration. Immediate chastisement has somewhat of 
the appearance of vengeance under the impulse of passion ; 
and the Irish peasant is apt to imagine that government is un~ 
friendly to him. He has never tasted the satisfaction of 
enjoying rights and privileges ; would it not be therefore well 
to let him fel it, and even in the hour of his offence against 
law to let him experience its benignant caution? If we desire 
not merely to allay insurrection for the moment, but to pre- 
vent the recurrence of it, we must seek to rule by other modes 
than that of terror: the only way to tranquillize the Irish is 
to conciliate them; and the only way to make them obe 
and respect law is by teaching them to loveit. If the country 
is to be for ever held in subjection by the bayonet, we may now 
unscrupulously use it: but, if we look to the dominion of 
British law and British usage, we must in the day of trial 
shew that they are effectual to restrain the evil doer. 

Our next ground cf objection to the Insurrection Act is, 
that the violence of its invasion of the liberties of the citizen 
is not recompensed by its efficacy in affording any additional 
safeguard of much value. ‘The provisions of the White-boy 
Act are sufficiently comprehensive to embrace every species 
of delinquency that is likely to arise; and the only real ad- 
vantage conferred by the Insurrection Act is that, as culprits 
may be immediately transported, it is not probable that they 
will crowd the prisons: though even this advantage must be 
greatly abated by the necessity of detaining them till a num- 
ber sufficient for embarkation is collected. We consider the 
clause, by which the miere fact of being found abroad between 
sunset and sunrise is made so highly penal, not only as ab- 
horrent to the fundamental principles of the constitution, but 
as almost entirely tiseless. ‘The Act is not intended to be en- 
forced except in conjunction with the Extraordinary Police 
Act, and the power established by the latter must be able to 
grapple with the unlawful assemblies, if any exist. When 
there is a moral certainty of detecting men in acts per se cri- 
minal, there can be no use in punishing them merely on sus- 
picion of designing to do an act intrinsically harmless. This is 
in legislation a very “ prodigality of naughtiness.” It appets 
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that there were recently in the gaol of Cork 240 persons 
charged with offences under the White-boy Act; and at the 
Special Commission sitting there, 30 persons had been capi- 
tally convicted on the 19th of February, the third day only of 
the sittings. How much more signal and complete is it 
desired that the vengeance of the law shall be ?— Above all, it 
must be borne in mind that, from the hasty course prescribed 
by this Act, many cases must inevitably occur in which indi- 
viduals otherwise wholly innocent fall within the letter of the 
law, and endure its heavy penalties. We need not dilate on 
the extensive exasperation which may thus be occasioned ; or 
represent how the resentment of the relatives and friends of 
the sufferer may urge them to join the unlawful associations, 
or to what fearful acts of retaliation it may incite them : — 
we rather invite the consideration of our readers to the bene- 
ficial influence which even an erroneous acquittal on a trial, 
according to the usual admirable forms, may produce. So 
peculiar is the state of Ireland, that the disappointment of 
justice, elsewhere highly prejudicial, may there be esteemed 
sometimes most useful: for, after such an acquittal, the party 
himself, and all who are acquainted with the facts of the case, 
will naturally reflect on the tenderness and caution of the tri- 
bunal which will not proceed on bare presumptions, but yields 
to the.accused the benefit of the smallest uncertainty or failure 
in the proof of his guilt. So, when the event is adverse, it will 
be said that the trial was a fair one, that each circumstance in 
the evidence against the culprit was scrupulously examined 
before it was admitted, and that the whole chain has been 
clearly made out. ‘The calmness of the Judge, his charge to 
the jury, his exhortations, and the solemnity of the whole 
spectacle, have also their share of effect, and present a strong 
contrast to the angry precipitation of the Insurrection-Act 
bench of Justices. 
as is the probability arising from their very nature, 
that the extraordinary powers of this Act must be productive 
of oppression, we cannot hesitate to form the most confident 
presumption on that head when we consider the description 
of individuals invested with them. Generally speaking, in all 
_ cases of popular disorder, the local magistracy are perhaps not 
the fittest persons to be employed in suppressing it: their pro- 
vince is rather, by the timely and discreet exertion of their 
ordinary powers, to prevent disturbance; and it is for that 
purpose that their connections with the people may be service- 
able. If they be not concerned, more or less remotely, on 
one side or the other in the agitations, their apprehensions 
from the violence of the turbulent indispose them to judge the 
offenders with due equanimity and impartiality; and even 
were 
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were they able to free their minds from all passion and preju- 
dice, they still could not escape imputation. The antient 
rule, which forbad any man to act as a judge in the county 
of his birth or residence, though conceived in a spirit of too 
much jealousy, was not wholly devoid of prudence. 

It is not, however, until we consider the ignorance and the 
violence of many who in Ireland bear the Commission of the 
Peace, that we can rightly understand the tendency of the 
Insurrection-Act. The class of persons to which it is there 
intrusted is very different from that on which the Commission 
is conferred in England; and on this point we may appeal to 
the authoity of Lord Redesdale, who held the Irish seals a 
few years since. In the absence of many of the greater pro- 
prietors, every petty squire who barely possesses the qualifi- 
cation, (if it be always possessed,) every agent and sub-agent, 
every one who attempts to assume “ the port of a gentleman,” 
is a Justice of Peace ; and in consequence of the disorders so 
frequently recurring, many inferior officers in yeomanry corps 
have also been included in the commission. Each of these petty 


Justices is anxious to recommend himself to the government : 


the most trivial disorders are magnified into insurrections ; 
and the ordinary turbulence of the lower classes is styled 
sedition : but the industry, alertness, and activity of the magis- 
trate are studiously displayed. In districts where party-feuds 
prevail, the Orange faction receives countenance and support 
from those to whom the administration of justice is confided, 
and too often numbers them among its brethren. A pamphlet 
written by a gentleman lately a magistrate for the counties of 
Down and Armagh, Mr. O’Hanlon, which appeared some 
time ago, and to which we shall soon more particularly 
refer, opens an important view of the magistracy in a part of 
Ulster. Far, therefore, from approving an extension, whether 
of a temporary or a perpetual nature, of the already large 
powers of the Commission, we should not repine to see the 
exercise of them subjected to a more immediate and efficient 
control; and at the Quarter Sessions especially, which have 
been well designated ‘‘ the poor man’s court,” we might desire 
that the assistant-barrister should be something more than 
a mere chairman. Were responsibility exclusively attached 
to him, who could be more readily brought to account than the 
Justices, we cannot doubt that the administration of the law 
would be liable to less exception. We would at least recom- 
mend that the effect of reviving the old distinction, for which 
the quorum clause was framed, should be tried; and that the 


number of those who are included in it should be extremely 
limited, 
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One of the most peculiar features in the existing disturb- 
ances is, that many of the actors in them are persons of repu- 
tation hitherto entirely unblemished. At the, Special Com- 
mission held at Limerick in December last, Mr. Baron Mac 
Clelland, in charging the jury on a case in which evidence of 
the good character of the prisoner had been adduced, took 
occasion to remark that ‘ few of those arraigned before him 
had not been able to proye their morality and respectability 
prior to, the acts with which they were charged ;” and the 
late . Solicitor-general (Bushe) asked a gentleman who was 
produced for a like purpose, “ Whether he did not know that 
many had engaged in the present associations who had previ- 
ously demeaned themselves peacefully and honestly?” The 
reply was emphatically, ‘‘ Yes, I do know it: it is certain] 
true.’ This fact we consider as of high importance, wit 
reference to the means which should be employed to bring 
back the disturbed districts to peace and good order. If 
those who are concerned in the disturbances were persons of 
profligate mamiers and abandoned principles, force might be 
the best instrument to apply, and fear the only feeling on 
which it would be requisite to work: but, as it is, means of 
another sort should be used, and passions of another nature 
addressed. We may assure ourselves that just causes of dis- 
colitent do exist, or that such are with some colour of reason 
apprehended to exist, when we find that it is entertained by 
persons heretofore honest, industrious, and peaceable, How- 
ever violent are the excesses into which the fury of present 
exasperation may betray them, we find that it is idle to talk 
of the inherent depravity and savage nature of the offenders : 
they act under a frightful delusion; we should therefore set 
ourselves anxiously to remove, as far as possible, any real 
grievances that may be discovered, and to dissipate the preju- 

ices and misconceptions which may be superadded. Oa: 
object should be not merely to avenge and repress outrages, 
but to remove the motives which prompt them: it is at the 
root of the evil that we should strike: “ If you would destroy 
sedition, expel (says Bacon) the causes which excite sedition.” 

e should remember that the speediest are not necessarily 
the best remedies, and that it behoves us to take heed lest, in 
our haste to remove the present evil, we leave behind the 
seeds of future disorder. If we desire to establish happiness 
and peace in Ireland, we must reconcile the people to the 
existing order of things; and to de this, we must effect such 
changes as justice and humanity demand. Those which lie 
within the scope of legislation it must adopt, and public 
Opinion must enforce ies which range beyond that sphere. 
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Some commutation of tythes must take place, rents must be 
reduced, the peasant must be furnished with means to attain 
comforts, education must be promoted; Catholic-emancipation 
must be conceded, and the spirit of conciliation diffused by 
government throughout the entire range of its influence; and 
till these measures shall produce their effects, any disorders 
that may occasionally arise must be met by strong but not 
violent correctives. , 

_ Having shewn that the penal code has essentially contri- 
buted to reduce the people of Ireland to their present calamitous 
situation, by the animosities which it engeridered, and by ex- 
tinguishing the pride and destroying the independence of the 
peasantry, while it generated in the upper classes a disregard 
for them which operated to their yet farther debasement, we can 
have no difficulty in inferring that a total and eittire repeal of 
that code is one of the first and most important measures which 
the interests of Ireland demand. It has indeed been some- 
times said that, the more grievous penalties of the penal code 
having been repealed, the bulk of the Catholic population of 
Ireland is entirely unaffected by those which remain. Now it 
is true that of that population the portion is immeasurably mi- 
nute to which many of the existing restrictions can by possi- 
bility apply: but it is not true that those members of a sect 
whom adventitious circumstances prevent from feeling ex- 
perimentally, in their own persons, the penalties imposed on 
the body, are not galled by them. If they have not a direct, 
the penal laws have an indirect operation on all Catholics in 
all classes: they fix a stigma on them:, they constitute a 
memorial of their subjugation, and of their wrongs; and to 
those evils, in abating which legislation cin be directed cir- 
cultously alone, they add the venom of religious distinction. 
‘The repeal of them would be a pledge.of the spirit of con- 
ciliation in which government was resolved to act: it would 


éivé the Catholic a hope: hé would exult in his adinission to 
a full and unqualified participation in the cdnstitution of his 
country: its authorities would have his confidence: he would 
be proud to shew himself amenable to them; and with the bless- 
ings of equal law the great natural advantages of the country 
would rapidly be developed. Let it not be imagined that an 

policy short of emancipation will tranquillize Ireland ; or that, 
could any such allay the discontents of the Catholics, it would 
be effectual to restrain the domination of the Ainiti-catholic 
factions. The mischief has been too inveterate, and of too 
much virulence, to be easily removed: an entire change of 
system is necessary. If it be desired to produce an oblivion 
of the past, the statute-book must retain no traces of antient 
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animosities: if it be sought to unite all his Majesty’s Irish 
subjects in concord and amity, those enactments by which 
they were and are divided must be wholly rescinded. 

n corroboration of our statements with regard to the 
operation of the popery-laws, we may mention that in those 
counties of Ireland in which any considerable part of the 
population is Protestant, (comprehending in that term Dis- 
senters of all denominations, ) the condition of the labourer 
is very much better than in other counties. Down, Antrim, 
Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, and Derry, have 
a mixture of Catholics and Protestants, but not a dozen 
Catholic families of rank or property. ‘The peasantry of the 
other counties is almost entirely Catholic, and in the south 
and west are some proprietors and gentry of that persuasion. 
These facts furnish a key to the existing state of things. It 
is found, as we might expect, that in the north, where the 
Catholic peasants “have not gentry to protect them,” (as 
Mr. Wakefield states,) ‘atrocities arising from party-spirit 
are most frequent; and that in the south and west, where the 
condition of the poor is most abject, such outrages as desperate 
penury incites are most prevalent.” 

After all that has been said at various times on the general 
argument in favor of Catholic-emancipation, we do not think 
that much remains to be urged on it; nor do we find that in 
either House of Parliament, when the question was last agi- 
tated, any new ground of opposition was taken. On the 
contrary, we were happy to remark that many of the old ob- 
jections were abandoned, and that the tone of the opponents 
of the measure (especially in the House of Commons) was 
much lowered. The doctrine on which they chiefly insisted 
was that Catholics must necessarily aim at subverting the 
establishment ; to which it was well answered by Mr. Plunkett: 


‘¢ He did not think that the Catholics would subvert all those 
rights which they enjoyed — the security of life — of property — 
the advantages of a free constitution, and the dignity of being 
members of a great community, in order to obtain a mitre and 
lawn-sleeves for their priests. [Hear, hear, hear!] The alliance 
between church and state was founded on no such principle. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Peel) was too good a states- 
man not to know that the connection of the two establishments 
was founded on a policy of the highest nature. It was a connec- 
tion beneficial to every man, without reference to his religious 
profession. No man felt his religion degraded, because that re- 
ligion was not the established one. But it was a very different 
consideration if that religion was proscribed — if its members were 
degraded into an excluded cast — if they were made an excep- 
tion in the dispensations of a free constitution ~ if they were to 
be 
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be told that disqualification was the irrevocable doom of them and 
their posterity — 


“* Nati natorum, et gui nascentur ab illis.” 


He would ask the Right Honourable Gentleman to study such a 
state of disqualification and contempt in the book of human 
nature, and then answer whether it were possible that millions 
thus treated could be satisfied? [Hear, hear, hear !] ” 


We cannot doubt that any jealousy entertained to wards the 
Protestant establishment will abate as the more invidious dis- 
tinctions are removed; and surely, when admitted to a com- 
munity of rights and privileges, the Catholics must lose the 
now prevailing sense of their separate existence as a de- 
graded sect. ‘Is it,” said Sir James Mackintosh, * to be 
supposed, that by giving to the better orders of the Catholic 
people motives for adhering more strongly to the constitution, 
the legislature will endanger the constitution ?” In represent- 
ing Catholics as unfit to fill judicial stations, Mr. Peel seems 
to have pursued his favorite doctrine to an extreme that 
formed an inconsistent part of a discussion, the spirit and 
temper of which were so satisfactory. When asked to de- 
fine, with some sort of precision, the dangers which he appre- 
hended, that gentleman replied that 


‘¢ He was entitled to claim the opportunity of serious consider- 
ation. For the sake of argument, he would admit that there 
might, perhaps, not exist at the present moment any of that danger 
against which the laws which it was now sought to repeal were in- 
tended to guard. When, however, he was called upon to take an 
irrevocable legislative step, was it not fair that he should be al- 
lowed to consider the past — not for the purpose of reviving any 
hostile feelings, which ought to be for ever quelled, but to enable 
him to judge how far dangers similar to those which had former] 
menaced might be expected in future? It was said by the friends 
of Catholic-emancipation, that when the Acts of the reign of 
Elizabeth were passed, there was danger to the Protestant estab- 
lishment, arising from the claim of the Pope, not only to spiritual, 
but to temporal controul. It was said, that in the reign of Charles 
the Second there was another danger, arising from the monarch 
calling to his councils, against the existing law, persons of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. It was said, that in the reign of 
James the Second there was another specific danger, arising from 
the professed attachment of that king to the Catholics and their 
principles. Inthe reign of William the Third it was said that an- 
other kind of danger existed from the Catholics. The power of 
Louis the Fourteenth also, operating in alliance with a party in 
this country, was described as a source of distinct danger. If, 
therefore, at five different periods, five distinct kinds of danger 
were allowed to have existed by those who now advocated the 
cause 
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cause of the Catholics, was not he (Mr. Peel) justified in conceiv- 
ing it possible, that even after the lapse of ages, some other danger 
might arise of a character quite as formidable as any of those 
which had preceded it ?” 

Parliamentary Debates, 28th February, 1821. 


We have quoted this passage at length, because we desire 
to lay before our readers the result of the serious consideration 
of the great advocate of the Anti-catholic party ; and to shew 
how strong, and distinct, and instant is the apprehension of 
danger by which he feels warranted in his endeavors to per- 
petuate the exclusion of his Catholic fellow-subjects from the 
most estimable privileges of our polity. We cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the complacency with which this gentleman 
appeals, in justification of his alarm, to the sympathy which 
he finds in the fury of the Reformation; in the monstrous 
delusion of 'Titus Oates’s plot; during the struggle with the 
High Prerogative; amid the ferment of the Revolution ; and 
while the Protestant settlement was yet insecure ! 

Much of the repugnance to Catholic-emancipation may be 
attributed to a misapprehension of the political power which 
it would confer. Catholics now possess the elective franchise, 
and might nearly as well attempt to injure the Establishment 
through their nominees in Parliament, as if they were them- 
selves eligible to sit there. ‘They may, also, hold the highest 
rank in the army and navy; and their influence, if evil, might 
surely be exerted more injuriously over the men who are 
habituated to obey and respect them, than it could possibly 
be in the councils of the nation, where they would be subject 
to distrust and opposition. ‘The Lstablishment is now, there- 
fore, in as much peril as emancipation would leave it; and we 
might even say, it is now in greater peril, though we think 
that much exaggeration has prevailed on this point. We 
cannot agree with those who talk of the English church being 
in any jeopardy from the Catholics, or who represent the Irish 
Establishment as precarious, when we consider that the pro- 
prietors and gentry are all, except a small fraction, Protest- 
ant. Who is so visionary as to apprehend a revolution of 
property in Ireland? yet it is only such a revolution that 
could subvert the Establishment. ‘The physical strength of 
Ireland is, indeed, Catholic: but it is at our option to at- 
tach it to the state, and consequently to the church which 
that state upholds, by ties abundantly powerful. Such, how- 
ever, has not been the aim of the policy hitherto adopted ; 
and even some of the individuals, who have most loudly pro- 
claimed the existing danger, have sought to augment it by 
provoking discontent and fomenting division. We beg to 
suggest 
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suggest a comparison between the real and the present evils 
which we have had occasion to shew, in the course of our ob- 
servations, have arisen from and are perpetuated by the ex- 
isting statutes, and the remote and wholly conjectural dangers 
which are urged in opposition to their repeal. 

Some of the provisions of Mr. Plunkett’s bill were, per- 
haps, liable to exception; and, among others, the clause re- 
quiring an oath from Catholic clergymen ordained prior to 
its enactment seems to be such: but the details of the mea- 
sure are of very subordinate importance, and, if the principle 
of it were decided, might be adjusted without difficulty, 
Within the last few years, much change of opinion has taken 

lace among Catholics, respecting the ecclesiastical regu- 
ae under which it may be hoped to procure their admis- 
sion within the pale of the constitution. It may, however, 
be supposed that they would not appear forward to embrace 
them; and that many, who would cheerfully and gratefully 
submit to such restrictions as those that were created b 

Mr. Plunkett’s bill, would deem silence prudential while it 
was depending. When this circumstance and the nature 
and extent of the proposed restrictions are considered, it will 
perhaps be admitted, that the expression of satisfaction by 
the Catholic body was beyond expectation strong and loud. 

Mr. Plunkett’s speech, on moving for a committee in the 
last spring, is particularly distinguished by an argument 
founded on Lord Bacon’s doctrine, that “ hy the law of 
England the subject that is natural-born hath a competency 
or ability to all benefits whatsoever ;” — whence he inferred that 
it was incumbent on the adversaries of the measure which he 
recommended to shew why it should not be adopted. He 
said ; 

‘¢ It was the right of the natural-born subject to be capable of 
being selected to all the trusts and offices of the state; it was 
the right of the sovereign to possess the power of that selection 
without exclusion. The capacity to select in the sovereign, and 
to be selected in the subject, was the distinction of the free 
monarchy of England. Exclusion was an upsiart republican 
principle of modern growth. It invaded the prerogatives of the 
crown — it wrested the sceptre from the king’s hand —it was onl 
to be recognized in those lawless associations founded on a srintlaly 
of lawless exclusion, where loyalty was dared to be made a condition 
depending on the continuance of that exclusion which proscribed 
millions of the king’s subjects. (Hear, hear, hear!] Such, he re- 
peated, were the original fundamental principles of the British con- 
stitution.” 


In juxta-position with this reasoning of Mr. Plunkett, we 
would place the extraordinary declarations of Lord Manners 
and 
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and Mr. Saurin, the Chancellor and the (late) Attorney- 
‘General of Treland, as detailed by Mr. O’Hanlon in petitions 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, and since published 
in the pamphlet already mentioned : 


“ The Attorney-General said, that your petitioner, in professing 
himself favourable to Catholic-emancipation, under any modtfication 
whatever, ‘ sought the overthrow of the government, and that all 
those, Vetoists as well as Anti-vetoists, who promoted that measure, 
(including in this description, by name, some of his Majesty’s 
ministers, many members of your Honourable House, and many 
of the highest political characters in the empire,) were alike seeking 
the overthrow of the government ; and did alike found their argu- 
ments upon the magyee of French Jacobinism. He praised the 
Orange-associations of this country; said that their association 
and their oath of conditional allegiance were perfectly constitu- 
tional, and perfectly conformable to the principles of the settle- 
ment, at the period of the Revolution: that allegiance was only 
due to the crown so long as it was Protestant, and upheld the 
Protestant establishment. 

‘‘ That your petitioner, in two interviews with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, each of considerable length, represented to his Lordship the 
state of parties in the neighbourhood of his residence — the parti- 
cipation of many magistrates in those local factions, and their 

ublic declarations of approbation of them. Your petitioner stated 
to his Lordship the particulars of his conversation with the At- 
seiner acini and his Lordship declared, in like manner, but 
with a politeness suitable to his more polished character, that he 
considered ‘the Orange-associations, and their conditional oath 
of allegiance’ perfectly ‘ constitutional,’ and professed himself 
ofa different opinion from some of the Judges who had pronounced 
them to be illegal. His Lordship declared, that he did not disap- 
prove of magistrates avowedly Orangemen sitting as Judges on 
trials of offences, where persons of that association, as such, were 
prosecutors or traversers.” (Petition, p. 71.) 


On the principles involved in these declarations of Lord 
Manners and Mr. Saurin, Mr. O’Hanlon thus comments in 
a letter to his Lordship : 


“ The justification of a ‘ conditional allegiance,’ adopted as 
the bond of certain secret associations, is not less rash, nor less at 
variance with the best principles of our constitution: it is a doc- 
trine incompatible with the safety and permanence of any state. 
Hostility to the claims of the Roman Catholic people is the sole 
object of those associations: it is only the legislature, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, that can grant the emancipation prayed for, 
it is therefore the legislature which it is sought to coerce. It is 
against the power of the state that those societies are marshalled. 
But if we are relieved from the apprehension of revolution, by 
their limited powers, and the watchfulness of Parliament, which 
has prevented the extension of those associations to other parts of 
the 
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the empire, yet are we, in this country, kept in cOntinaal alariit, by 
the hostility they exhibit and excite. The minds of oar people dfe 
exasperated by the array of angry factions, and the greatest crimes 
are become of familiar contemplation. One party is rendered habit- 
ually arrogant under the impunity it experiences, while the other 
is driven into counter-associations, in despair of legal redress, and 
as the only remaining refuge against the detail of vulgar oppres- 
sion. After centuries of misgovernment, — after all the objects 
for which a reckless, ruthless domination, would have sought to 
justify its flagitious principles have passed away — is it not matter 
of astonishment, that any man assuming the character of a states- 
man can be found to breathe a wish for the perpetuation of so de- 
testable a system?” (P. 34.) 


Mr. O’ Hanlon’s pamphlet consists chiefly of details connected 
with the Chancellor’s conduct towards him; which is import- 
ant, however, greatly beyond the interest of the individual, as 
giving direct evidence of the spirit of the local Irish adminis- 
tration. It is indisputable that an unlimited discretion in the 
choice of Justices of the Peace is vested in the custodee of the 
great seal: but, like all other powers known to the consti- 
tution, it must be exercised under responsibility; and in 
this particular case it seems to have been carried to a 
stretch of prerogative highly critical to the independence of 
the magistracy. We are persuaded that in England no 
gentleman holding the Commission would have been visited in 
the same manner and degree, on a secret accusation of which 
ull examination was denied, as well as all knowlege of the 
persons who preferred it, except the Chancellor’s admission 
that * he had no doubt they were actuated by jealousy under 
a sense of inferiority to Mr. O’Hanlon !” (See Petition, p.72.) 
It is not our place or duty to go into farther particulars; 
and we shall content ourselves with saying that much light 
will be thrown on the state of parties in Ireland by a perusal 
of this gentleman’s pamphlet, and that we apprehend many 
of our readers will, on looking over the documents there in- 
serted, agree with him in the opinion that * local prejudices 
alone are not the cause of the evil, but that the impulse has 
been given from high official stations.” (P. 39.) 

In a review of Irish affairs, it may seem strange not to take 
notice of the Orange-associations: but on the present occa- 
sion they do not appear to have been connected with the dis- 
orders to which we have chiefly directed our remarks; and 
we would fain trust that the subject is at last well understood 
in quarters of the highest influence. We believe, indeed, 
that a late visit to that portion of his dominions has opened the 
mind of the illustrious individual at the head of the govern- 
ment, to a conviction of the wrongs and sufferings of Ireland. 

Rev. May, 1822. G It 
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It is even certain, we conceive, that he was at no time much 
“impressed with contrary sentiments: but, unless he sanctions 
those measures of legislative relief which have been so often 
recommended, little advantage will be derived from his bene- 
volent dispositions : because the factions in Ireland (as we have 
before said) have been so long countenanced, that nothing 
short of those measures will convince them that government 
is earnest in its desire to extinguish them. In every event, it 
will be necessary to guard against the activity of that * jealous 
and exclusive spirit,” by which the concessions already made 
by the legislature have been in a great measure deprived of their 
salutary influence, and by which the wishes of the sovereign 
himself will be thwarted. The accession of Lord Wellesley to 
the government of Ireland is calculated to give hope, for, in the 
enlargement and elevation of his mind, may be found some 
guarantee against the continuation of the sordid and narrow 
policy by which that country has been afflicted: but the host 
of prejudices which exists, and which is strengthened by the 
most active misrepresentation, renders the speculation a very 
anxious one; and our doubts are increased by reflecting on 
the strange perversion which seems to possess the minds of 
English statesmen as to the management of Ireland.* Far 
from appealing with exultation, which has been sometimes 
done, to the Tist of illustrious men who have been just to 
Ireland, we recollect with humiliation how many have been 
her foes. We are unacquainted with any subject, indeed, on 
which the errors of the understandings of men have been 
more disgraceful; and, in our eyes, to abet the system of 
misrule under which Ireland has suffered is a blemish on 
political reputation, such as it needs the most splendid endow- 
ments to countervail. 

We may add that, dreadful as is the existing state of 
things, and extreme as is now the destitution of the Munster 
peasantry in particular, we must (we fear) anticipate miseries yet 
greater from information which has reached us that tillage is 
neglected, that the late potatoe-crop is deemed a failure, and 
that no preparations are making for procuring early potatoes 
for the ensuing season. — The noble subscription, however, 
for the relief of sufferers in Ireland, now so rapidly accumu- 
lating in this country, gives us some consolation with regard to 
their prospects, and excites our just pride in such a proof of 
the prompt beneficence of Englishmen; who have always 
shewn, but who within the last 25 years have furnished the 
most extraordinary evidence, that they never fail to sympathize 





* Spencer, Cecil, Clarendon, Strafford, Davies, Cromwell, &c. 
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in affliction when its existence has been proved to them; 
and who, when they thus feel it, instantly endeavour to alle- 
viate it by the most active measures and the most unbounded 
generosity. 





Art. IX. Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ilk. By the Author of 
the “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 12. Is. 
Boards. Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 1822. 


QF the * Annals of the Parish,” we have already spoken ; 
(Rev. for November last ;) and we have now to remark 
that the tale before us will not disgrace the same paternity. 
It does not indeed necessarily happen that, in works of fiction, 
the subsequent efforts of an author are improvements on his 
first, because fancy is an exchequer which is by no means 
inexhaustible, and reiterated drafts sometimes diminish and 
impoverish it: — but, in the present instance, Sir Andrew 
Wylie is rather an improvement on his predecessors: for his 
biography has more the appearance of a regular and syste- 
matic story, and exhibits in its several parts more of symme- 
try and proportion than either “ The Ayrshire Legatees” or 
the “ Annals of the Parish.” While we are making this 
acknowlegement, however, we cannot allow it to be unquali- 
fied; since the skilful construction of a plot does not seem to 
be the forte of this agreeable writer, and he is more at home 
in distinct sketches and insulated portraitures than in combin- 
ation and grouping. Many of his characters are happily 
conceived, and are complete as to their delineation: but in 
their actual agency, when they are thrown into contact with 
other personages, and take their part in the business and 
bustle of the narrative, they appear to fall off. It is obviously 
one thing to paint characters well, moulding and combining 
with skill and judgment the elements which compose them, — 
and another to assign to them an harmonious and appropriate 
action in strict keeping, and in exact accordance with the 
nature of the piece and the scope of the author. The two 
things in fact require very different talents, and we are not 
sure that they do not disturb and interfere with each other: for 
the author who is conscious of his power in drawing por- 
traits is too apt to obtrude them frequently on us, to stop the 
progress of his story by dwelling on minute lineaments and 
peculiarities of character, and to bestow a coloring too de- 
tailed and circumstantial on minor and inconsiderable agents. 
If we were permitted to suggest our own conceptions of a sort 
of beau idéal in this style of writing, it would be the coalition 
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of the two faculties, in which the general outline of the lead- 
ing propensities or dominant humors of the principal persons 
would be gradually unfolded, not by the hand of the author, 
but by their own participation in the passions, perplexities, 
and vicissitudes of the plot to which they contribute. ‘This, 
indeed, would be next to impossible with inferior artists: 
who would be too much disposed, as they went along, to 
modify and change their first conceptions of a character to 
suit their own convenience; and thus to break up its unity 
and consistency, in order to adapt it to the fluctuating and 
changeful events of their fiction. 

Another little deduction, which we feel obliged to make from 
the just measure of praise in so many other respects due to 
this work, is the general improbability of its main story, as 
far as it regards the progress and fortunes of the hero. The 
writer has, in our opinion, exercised his sovereignty over this 
individual with a degree of caprice which far transcends the 
legitimate power of authors over their intellectual progeny ; 
and Wylie, in his youthful pranks, exhibits nothing of the 
suppleness and pliancy of character, not to say low cunning, 
which it has been found convenient to give him in maturer 
life, when he renders himself subservient to the humors and 
by degrees necessary even to the existence of Lord Sandyford. 
If we mistake not, we discern occasionally a wide departure 
from the ingenuousness which, from the preliminary sketches 
of Andrew, we expected to see remaining among the prevailing 
traits of his habits and dispositions. ‘There is also, we think, 
a gross improbability in the apparent facility with which An- 
drew becomes a constant guest at the Karl’s table: as well as 
something very inartificial and clumsy in bringing Lady Sandy- 
ford to the precise spot where Mr. Ferrers was in the act of 
dispatching himself with a pistol, in order that at the very same 
instant the Dowager Lady Sandyford and Dr. Trefoil should be 
walking there. ‘This, however, is minor criticism ; and works 
of this description attain their ends if they recreate the lan- 
guid or occupy the idle hour, without inculcating any lesson 
which virtue or modesty would disown. 

We do not undertake to give either an analysis or an ab- 
stract of the story: but it would be injustice to this promising 
disciple of the Waverley school not to exhibit a specimen of 
his powers, both as to style and as to that graphic delineation 
of character which we have already ascribed to him. The 
family-mansion of Chastington-Hall, (the seat of the Sandy- 
ford family,) and the sketch of one of its inmates, will serve 
as an adequate sample of each of those talents. 

* Chasting- 
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‘ Chastington-hall, the principal seat of the Sandyford family, 
was one of those fine old mansions, which are only to be seen in 
England, and which combine, with the antique grandeur of the 
baronial castle, the cheerful conveniences of the modern villa. It 
was erected in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when 
the airy pinnacles, turrets, and tracery of the Gothic style, were 
first attempted to be assimilated to the symmetry of classic 
architecture. 

‘ The court-yard was entered by a stately portal, surmounted 
by a clock in a templar edifice, crowned with a dome, in the form 
of an earl’s coronet; and the quadrangle of the court, in the 
centre of which a marble-fountain threw up water from the shells 
of mermaids and tritons, was surrounded by an arcade. Nume- 
rous doors opened from this arcade to the lower range of apart- 
ments, -and a spacious marble-staircase, richly adorned with 
allegorical paintings, in the taste of Charles the Second’s time, as- 
cended from the court to splendid suites of galleries and chambers, 
all furnished in that costly and massive style which accorded with 
the formal pageantry of the magnificent courtiers of the Stuarts. 

‘ The situation was chosen with admirable taste and judgment. 
The mansion occupied the summit of a gentle rising ground, in 
the middle of an extensive park, naturally commanding a wide 
expansive prospect ; and the approach was by a superb avenue of 
beech-trees, which seemed to droop their branches in salutation, 
as their master, towards the close of the day, was driven rapidly 
towards the portal.’ — 

‘ The carriage drove in to the foot of the grand staircase, 
where the servants were assembled to receive him. The men 
were, for the most part, grey-headed, and in their best liveries ; 
but, although the colours were the same, the fashion of the clothes 
was not in so spruce a taste as those of their London compeers ; 
and some of them, instead of smart white cotton stockings, wore 
their legs decently clothed in grey worsted. The household-ap- 
pearance of the women was no less peculiar. They were likewise 
dressed in their gayest attire, but rather in the orderly Sabine 
simplicity of the grange and farm, than in that buxom neatness 
that characterizes the full-formed female domestics, belonging to 
those seats of the nobility which the families are still so patriotic 
as to visit regularly in summer, like the swallows and cuckoos. 

‘ But we should be guilty of unpardonable incivility towards 
Mrs. Valence, the housekeeper, were we to allow a personage of 
her importance to be dismissed from our account of the Earl's re- 
ception, without some special and discriminative marks of our re- 
gard, particularly as his Lordship himself shewed, by the most 
courteous deference, the high esteem in which he held her cha- 
racter ; and the equally great satisfaction with which he was per- 
suaded, at the first glance, she had, on all occasions, upheld the 
dignity and consideration of the family. She was a tall and ample 
personage, with a gentle oscillation of the head, which seemed 
rather to indicate a lofty sense of her own supremacy, than the 
infirmity of g slight paralytic affection. She stood on the third 
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step of the stair, in the stately superiority of a full suit of dark- 
brown rustling double-tabinet, of which the unstinted flounces, 
and manifold ruffle cuffs, bore testimony to the taste and pro- 
digality of the mantua-makers of other times ; a vast well-starched 
kerchief souffle expanded her bosom into swan-like amplitude ; 
and her hair was not only highly frizzled and powdered, but sus- 
tained a spacious structure of fom muslins, catgut, and ribbons, 
the very wiry skeleton of which was sufficient to have furnished 
iron for the shackles of more than twenty perjured lovers in these 
degenerate days. Her hands and arms were invested with 
cambric gloves, as pure as the napery which it was her pride and 
delight, once more before she died, to give out that morning to 
old Corkly, the butler, for the use of her noble master ; and her 
feet were in none of those slip-slop things that are only fit for the 
bed-chambet, but decorously installed in high-heeled red Morocco 
shoes, adorned with knots of white ribbon, so affluent that the 
attracted the attention of his Lordship, as she conducted him 
through the picture-gallery to the principal drawing-room, and he 
could not refrain from complimenting her, even at the expence of 
@ pun, in having such handsome beaux (bows) at her feet.’ 


We subjoin part of a dialogue between the hero and a 
whimsical old baronet, to whom the former introduces him- 
self in order to obtain his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with Mr. Mordaunt, a friend of Lord Sandyford ; 
a mission which he undertakes (such, it seems, is the univer- 
sality of Wylie’s talents) in behalf of that gentleman, though 
with some violation of probability and decorum. 


‘ Andrew, when shewn into the Baronet’s parlour, was rather 
startled at his appearance. Sir Thomas was reading in an arm- 
chair, with his feet on the fender; his clothes had been hastily 
huddled on —a condition th. could not be altogether fairly at- 
tributed to havmg hurriedly . . sed himself on account of the 
sharpness of the weather, for in all seasons he breakfasted in that 
state, and sat tilt about twelve o’clock. His stockings were loose, 
his knees unbuttoned, his neckcloth untied, and a slovenly grey 
duffle mornimg-coat carelessly invested the generality of his 
figure ; while an old fur-cap had succeeded his night-eap, and was 
destined, when the sun passed the meridian, to be supplanted in 
its turn by a wig. 

‘ « Well, friend,” said he to Andrew, looking over his shoulder 
as he entered the room, “ what are your commands ?” 

‘ « T hae something that I would say to you,” replied our hero ; 
and he glanced at the venerable Miss Lucretia, who was sittmg on 
the opposite side of the fire, busily employed in examining the 
weekly bills of the family. This look, if Sir Thomas had observed 
it, was meant to intimate a wish that the lady might be requested 
to favour them with her absence; but it was unnoticed, and An- 


drew continued, “I believe, sir, ye hae some acquaintance with 
Mr. Mordaunt.” 


‘ « T know 
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¢ «JT know the gentleman,” replied the Baronet, closing the 
book, and looking from under his spectacles as if he expected 
something interesting. 

« «¢ He’s a worthy gentleman,” said Andrew, “ and I am sure 
has a great respec for you, and would do ony thing to oblige you 
in his power.” ) 

‘ « Hem!” ejaculated the Baronet ; and Miss Lucretia looked 
askance from her household-bills towards the sly advocate. “ But 
what’s the drift of all this, young man ?” inquired Sir Thomas, lay- 
ing his book on the table, and taking off his spectacles, 

‘ « Nothing particular, Sir Thomas; but only as he’s a good 
frien’ to me, I wish him weel, and would fain hope that things are 
no past remedy between him and you; for if that’s the case, he’s 
a gone dick —a dead man, as the saying is; and I doubt his death- 
ill will lie at your door, Sir Thomas.” 

‘ The Baronet looked in some degree of amazement; and Miss 
Lucretia, in her turn, glanced her inquisitive eyes first at our hero, 
atid then on her brother.’ — 

‘ « What’s your name?” inquired the Baronet. 

‘ « My name’s Andrew Wyhte.” 

¢ « And did Mr. Mordaunt send you to speak on the subject to 
meé ?” resumed Sir Thomas. 

‘ « No, sir; he was confounded when I offered to come; but 
better to hae a finger off than ay aching. There was naé need 
that he should pine ony langer in pain, or you, Sir Thomas, live in 
anxiety, lest Miss Julia and him should rin awa’ to Gretna-Green ; 
for the sic like has been before. I’m sure this sensible leddy here 
kens that ye’re running a dreadful risk of an elopement.” 

‘ « T know nothing about it,”” exclaimed Miss Lucretia, with an 
indignant snort. 

‘ «¢ Nae offence, madam, I hope,” replied Andrew ; “ but Pm 
verd sure ye wouldna, ony mair than Sir Thomas himsel, like to 
see Miss Julia and Mr. Mordaunt jehuing awa’ in a chaise and 
four, and you and her father flying like twa desperate tigers after 
them, and no able to catch them.” | 

‘ « Why, friend,” said the Baronet, “ this seems to be a very 
singular interference on your part —I don’t understand it. How 
came Mr. Mordaunt to consult you in an affair of this sort ?” 

‘ « Ye wouldna, Sir Thomas, hae me to be my ain trumpeter ?” 
replied our hero, significantly. 

‘ « Then, to put an end to the business at once, my word is 
pledged to Mr. Birchland.” 

‘ « So Mr. Mordaunt said. But ye maun just break yous word, 
Sir Thomas, for a broken word’s naething to a broken heart.” _ 

‘ <T tell you, friend; that I will hear nothing farther on this 
subject,” replied the Baronet. 

‘ « We'll hae twa words about that, Sir Thomas. I dinna think 
noo, Baronet, that ye’re just such a contumacious man as to be 
out o’ the reach o’ reason a’ thegither, or I wouldna speak to you 
as I do, but help the lad and lass to be man and wife wi’ a’ expe- 
dient ability. Therefore, Sir Thomas, ye maun consider this 
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matter with a cool and a sound mind, an ye hae ony pretensions to 
gumshon ata’: for it’s no past the bounds o’ probability that some 
morning or Jang ye may rant and ring for your dochter, whiskit 
awa’ wi’ the Gaberlunzie, an ye continue in this contrarie dis- 
position.” 

‘ « Does Mordaunt mean to force me in this manner to give my 
consent ?” said the Baronet, angrily. 

‘ «T’m sure,” replied Andrew, “ that I see nae forcing about 
it. But if ye will gar your dochter marry a man she doesna like, 
what comfort will ye get frae your dure word of honour, an ye 
hear, in less than a week after the wedding, a’ the big wigs o° 
Doctors’ Commons in a commotion ?” 

‘ “ The insinuation is insulting to my daughter’s honour and. 
principles !” exclaimed the Baronet, wrathfully. 

‘ «“ Vera true; but, Sir Thomas, ye ken marriages are made in 
heaven, and it’s plainly ordain’t that Miss Juliaand Mr. Mordaunt 
were trysted there by their mutual affection; and ye’re fighting 
against the laws o’ God when ye would try to set aside this natural 
attraction or affinity o’ their spirits.” 

‘ This touched the philosophy of the Baronet, and opened to 
him a view of the subject that had never presented itself to him 
before, and he said, ‘‘ Are you acquainted with the Newtonian 
philosophy ?” 

‘ « Deed no, sir; I never fash my head wi’ sic havers ; for if a 
man’s void o’ common sense, I wonder what the wiser he'll be wi’ 
philosophy. Can philosophy mend a club-foot, or put under- 
standing in a toom Sad —Idoubtno. Truly, sir, it behoves you 
to think on what [ hae said. Firstly, there may be an elopement ; 
secondly, there may be worse; and thirdly, and assuredly, one 
way or another, there will be a broken heart, and the sin and 
blame o’ a’ will rest on your head. Talk o’ words o’ honour in a 
case like this! — What’s a word o’ honour mair than ony ither 
word ? It’s just wind, Sir Thomas ; and if ye’ll tak my advice, the 
sooner ye break it, ye’ll be the easier. O, Sir Thomas, ye look 
like a man that has something fatherly in you! But think o’ auld 
doited Jeptha; what did he get by his rash vow? What consol- 
ation was it to him to see his lovely daughter lying in her winding- 
shéet ? Words o’ honour, Sir Thomas ! — Snuffs 0’ tobacco. But 
I'll sae nae mair at present, I see ye’re prickit. Oh, Sir Thomas, 
Sir Thomas! there’s nae plaister for a wounded conscience, nor 
solder for a broken heart. It will be an awfu’ thing when ye lie 
down to die, to think o’ the shame or misery o’ your only daugh- 
ter; and that but for your own outstrapalous obstinacy, ye might 
hae left her in felicity, or been laying your hand in prayer on the 
heads o’ her bonny wee bairnies, a’ greeting like bleeting lambies 
at your bed-side. Think o’ that, Sir Thomas —think o’ that ; 
and if ye can then set yourself up against the laws o’ God and na- 
ture wi’ your daft words o’ honour, I ken mysel what’s the name 
that will best fit you.” 

‘ The ascendancy which our hero here assumed, and uncon- 
sciously felt, produced a profound effect on the Baronet’s = 
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and heart. He rose from his seat and walked across the room 
he halted and looked at Andrew; he then seemed to turn his 
thoughts inwardly, and again he paused. “ Tell Mr. Mordaunt,” 
at last he said, “‘ to come to me.” 


The trial-scene of the Gypsies, though highly improbable, 
and wholly inconsistent with the forms and usages of English 
judicature, is an episode which has considerable effect, and 
evinces the writer's powers of acuteness, eloquence, and 
pathos. His powers of fertility, too, are again and already 
evinced by the recent appearance of a new volume, intitled 
‘© The Provost.’ —It may, perhaps, be well soon to commit 
his pen to prison. 





Art. X. Echoism; a Poem. 8vo. pp.257. Sherwood and Co. 
1821. 
We have here a re-print, with additions, of a poetical satire 
which was published some years since under the title of 
“‘ Canting,” and reviewed in the M. R. in the course of 1815. 
The author now quotes the greatest portion of the article in 
question, and among other passages the following: 

‘“¢ So much good sense pervades the production of this easy 
sativist, and his strictures are so happily diversified, that we 
freely forgive him his negligences.” 

Be it so, at his first appearance: but, when he comes for- 
wards again, and declares that ‘he could not so easily forgive 
himself the negligences alluded to, and was therefore induced 
to make such alterations, abridgments, and additions, as he 
considered essential to render the poem more worthy the 
notice, and consequently more deserving the approbation of a 
liberal public ;? when the author, we say, thus appears in the 
character of the correct and fastidious reviser of his former 
inaccurate publication, we must beg leave to alter our own 
style of criticism with the altered claims of the poet; and to 
deny that applause to an amended work, which we accorded 
to the negligent happiness of a clever though careless effort. 
The fact is that much good sense may certainly be found in 
this book, and zhat is high praise: but, when it is considered as 
the matured fruit of the author’s lucubrations, and as having 
received the final polish of his critical file, it seems feeble and 
imperfect, compared to what it ought to be, For instance: 


‘ Phrase, if indefinite, zs of no use, 
Or, being false, is language’s abuse: 
In either case, how can we judge or guess ? 
By one great rule which all the wise possess, 
By Common Sense; the safest, surest guide. 
Blest Common Sense! o’er Truth thou dost preside ; 
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Thy attributes are simple, mild, and plain ; 
But, destitute of Thee, all else is vain: 
Like Saturn’s ring, ericompassing the whole, 
Thou’rt of Truth’s planetary sphere the soul ! 
Of every gift, of each acquirement best, 
And oft the aggregate of all the rest! 
What most men talk of, but what few e’er reach, 
What Bigots never see, believe, nor teach ; 
Thou, Common Sense! whether from earth or heaven, — 
To man the rarest, greatest good that’s given — 
Thee I address! illumine thou each line, 
No praise I ask — invoke no power but thine. 

‘ How know we Truth? What sometimes takes that name 
Is but the weak response of idle Fame, 
Whose sounds, when Reason ascertains their force, 
Instead of Truth, prove only — words of course! 
Truth is the object, then, we most desire : 
To know, and mark it’s worth, we’d here aspire. 
Be this our search, thro’ brake or o’er the his: 
And tho’ when off the scent we hunt in vain, 
Each bush we'll beat, nor quit the ample field ; 
Twill health of mind, and recreation yield. 
For knowledge wholesome is; however gain’d ; 
Amusement rational, when thus obtained.’ 


This is all very true; nay, so saturated with truth that it 
might give the poem the character of T7uism, as well as the 
title of ‘ Hchoism .’ but does it bear the least sign, or symptom, 
of poetry ? If we place it by the side of any passage in any 
satirical poem of Pope, there is no touchstone, no Lapis Lydius 
whatever, that will sooner discover counterfeit gold than that 
which we have mentioned will detect real prose. 

It is unpleasant to say that, as we UA in the work, 
we find no improvement: but in fact we think it illus- 
trates the observation that, as there are stones of too frail a 
texture to take a polish, so there are literary productions 
which will pass in the rough but are rejected in the smooth; 
and we are really of opinion that the passage which we quoted 
some years ago, concerning “ the Smitlis and thé Jacksoiis,” 
is still by far the best in the book. — We are glad to be able 
to vary the strain of censure with occasional applause, such 
as the following couplet deserves: 


‘ Joyous, though muté, éach subject-horde appeats ; 
Man rules alone ! — Imperial — but im tears.’ 


The author makes frequent attacks on the dullness of classi- 
cal composition, and evidently sets up for a genius above all 
rule. ‘his has become so stale a trick, and is so constantly 
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played off in every species of modern performance, that it can 
deceive neither man nor woman, nor youth nor child, any 
longer. The Zchoist takes a lofty flight of this description : 


‘ High Tragedy is Farce, the broadest sort, 
If only serious meant, and not as sport : 
Broad Farce is sensible compared with this, 
For Farce sets up for nought but what it is: 
But Tragedy is like the frog i’ th’ fable, 
Swelling, to pass for what it is not able. 

¢ Farce, Tragic, Epic, all one rank may gain; 
Their only end — to instruct and entertain !’ 


All degrees of difficulty, all discrimination between the dif- 
ferent powers of the mind, are lost in such lines as the above. 
Yet well may there be this flippant frothiness in the text, 
when the notes (even those which are warned by their subject 
to be clear and distinct) exhibit such a failure as the author’s 
attempted distinction between wit and humor; in which, (for 
the first time, we should hope,) he gives humor the higher 
character, and exemplifies wit by South’s pun of matrimony 
being a matter of money! ‘This he calls epigrammatic wit, as 
opposed to wit when it signifies the ‘ intellects.’ | 

The remarks on the alterations in some passages in Pope’s 
poems, made in different editions, are copied from Johnson’s 
life of Pope, without acknowlegement: but how different is 
the spirit in which the great biographer of the poets mentions 
these variations, from that in which the present author censures 
them ! The latter would have us believe that they arose entirely 
from regard to sound or melody, without any attention to the 
sense; while Johnson’s more liberal reflection is the following : 
‘¢ To such oversights will the most vigorous mind be liable, 
when it is employed at once upon argument and poetry.” 
We do not recollect to have seen it remarked that the final 
alteration of “ Addison” into “ Atticus,” in the celebrated 
passage in Pope’s Epistle to Arbuthnot, not only of itself in« 
dicates the softened spirit of the satirist, but that the change 
of the previous word into * weep” is a strong confirmation of 
that pleasing idea. 

We are eager, on the first opportunity, to do justice to the 
present author’s praiseworthy observations ; — and the feeling 
which dictated the ensuing remarks is very commendable: 


‘ It is universally acknowledged that Lord Bacon was one of 
the “ wisest” and ‘ brightest’ of men; but is it possible that he 
could also be one of the “ meanest?” Before this position is 
eranted, (on the credit of a poetical antithesis,) ought not the truth 
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of it, for the honor of human nature, to be fully ascertained? Has 
the character of this gigantic genius (Bacon) ever been done 
adequate justice to, free of all bias from reading the misrepresent- 
ations of his enemies, political and philosophical ? Perhaps not. 
The decisions of courts are sometimes erroneous: posterity, how- 
ever, should know the truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 


This is a subject on which we should rejoice to see some- 
thing certainly established, if it were favorable to our great 
philosopher : but, at all events, the truth, be it ever so painful, 
should be known beyond a question, if that now be possible. 

The quotation from Lord Moira’s speech to the College at 
Calcutta is a very eloquent passage: but where has the 
Echoist learned his own extravagant metaphors? He talks ‘ of 
the invigorating sunshine of extensive fertilizing juris- 
prudence’ ! ! | 





__ 


Art. XI. A View of the Restoration of the Helvetic Confederacy ; 
being a Sequel to the History of that Republic. By Joseph 
Planta, Esq. 8vo. pp.68. 5s.6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1821. 


1’ the bosom of the Helvetian Alps was a small republic, 
which, in order to maintain its antient liberty, ventured 
to struggle against a neighbour greatly its superior in force. 
Neither extent of territory nor military force, nor influence 
over the destinies of the world, fell to the lot of this people: 
but their misfortunes, their virtues, and their courage, have ren- 
dered them interesting, worthy of the pen of the historian, 
and deserving the contemplation of the philosopher. The 
history of the memorable struggle of a handful of brave 
men, roused by the unprincipled invasion of an ambitious 
despot to resist his veteran battalions, who were rendered 
doubly formidable by their numbers and by their victories 
over the most warlike troops in Europe, must, indeed, excite 
the sympathy of every generous mind. As Leonidas shrank 
not from the fate which, he foresaw, awaited him and his 
little band at Thermopyle*, so did the immortal Aloys 





* Leonidas desired his troops to get a hearty dinner, for they 
had a long journey to take;— they would have to travel to the 
other world before they supped. Aloys Reding, in like manner, en- 
couraged his small heroic band by plainly telling them, on the eve 
of an engagement, that certain death awaited them; and two men, 
in the name of the rest, were appointed to shake hands with 
Reding, as a pledge of fidelity in life and in death. (See Zschokke’s 
History of the Invasion of Swisserland by the French.) 
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Reding, on the heights of Morgarten, fearlessly resist the 
myriads of the modern Xerxes. 

“Mr. Planta carried down his History of the Helvetic Con- 
federacy, which has long obtained a standard-reputation, to 
its dissolution in 1798. ‘That work having passed through 
two editions, and a third being required, it was desirable to 
continue the narrative to the period of the Restoration of the 
republic, in 1815; for which purpose, he tells us, he has pro- 
cured abundance of documents: but, reflecting that this pro- 
ceeding would injure the proprietors of the former editions 
by depreciating their copies, he has, from a sense of honor 
which is highly laudable, published this supplement sepa- 
rately ; enabling them to complete their sets, and at the same 
time affording to readers at large an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the incidents that brought about the restor- 
ation. ‘These few pages present, Ist, a summi ary of the dis- 
tresstul incidents that, for twenty years, kept the country in 
a state bordering on anarchy ; and, Qdly, a statement of the 
deliberations and final conclusions of the congress of Vienna, 
in order to restore its tranquillity and independence : : the issue 
of which was that a constitution has been established, and 
sanctioned by the guarantee of the principal powers of Eu- 
rope. ‘The cantons, jealous of each other, and after a num- 
ber of abortive attempts being unable to raise the edifice of 
a constitution for themselves, agreed on the perilous experi- 
ment of soliciting the assistance of the congress of poten- 
tates at Vienna to construct one for them. If it be an edifice 
suited to their wants and wishes, wind-tight and water-tight, 
strongly built, secure, and affording accommodation to each 
without injury to any, most heartily do we hope that they 

may long continue to ‘inhabit it in prosperity and peace; and 
far be it from us to lessen the merit ‘of this single commendable 
action of the Holy Alliance, which is the more conspicuons 
if it stands alone. 

The number of cantons is now increased from nineteen to 
twenty-two, and each has its own peculiar form of govern- 
ment: but the deliberations of the Helvetic Diet, assembled 
at Zurich in March, 1815, produced that Act of Union, in- 
titled the Federal Compact, which is now become the funda- 
mental code of the confederacy. 


‘ The Supreme Federal Tribunal or Diet cannot exercise any 
positive authority or jurisdiction in religious matters ; and what- 
ever influence it may occasionally be called upon to exercise 
niust depend entirely on the feelings and circumstances of the 
moment, 


‘ The 
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‘ The principal rights of supremacy, which seem to belong to 
each individual canton, but which in fact extend over the whole 
collectively, are: The exercise of a strict superintendence and 
control over all religious establishments by the supreme secular 
power; the right of examining into the mode of acquiring and 
disposing of all ecclesiastical and monastic property: the liability 
of all such property to all burdens imposed by the state on secular 
possessions ; and the subjection of all Papal bulls, pastoral letters, 
&c. to the placet or exsequatur of government, prior to their 
publication. 

‘ Only three bishoprics exist at present in the country: viz. 
those of Lausanne or Friburg, of Sion, and of Coire ; but it is in 
contemplation to establish two in addition, at Lucern and at 
Soleure. Besides these, the foreign sees of Milan, Como, and 
Annecy extend their jurisdictions over several parts of the 
country. 

‘ Notwithstanding a few restrictive inhibitions in some of the 
Catholic cantons, such as Lucern, Friburg, &c., a general spirit of 
toleration seems to predominate throughout the republic; and 
how far the Papal power has dwindled may be gathered from the 
instance of the abbey of St. Gallen, the abbot of which, by his 
arbitrary proceedings, occasioned an insurrection in the year 1798, 
which drove him to seek refuge in a neighbouring state, and in 
the end brought on the secularization of that venerable foundation. 
The sovereign Pontiff exerted all the means in his power to bring 
about the re-establishment of the chapter; but neither his dictates 
nor his intercessions could avail, the cantonal Diet firmly adhering 
to their decision. , 

‘ It appears from the acts of several Diets, especially those of 
the Protestant cantons, that the ancient practice of providing for 
the clergy by the levy of tithes was generally abrogated, and that 
regular stipends were substituted to these remunerations, which 
being too often the inevitable causes of contentions between the 

astor and his flock, must render the pious exhortations of the 
former of less effect.’ 


With all the respect which we entertain for the character of 
the Swiss, for the simplicity of their manners, for their love of 
country, and for their devotion to liberty, we cannot forget that 
one trait is recorded in the long annals of history, and stamped 
in the very heart of their antient laws, which can never be con- 
templated without regret. Since, however, the congress of 
sovereigns at Vienna recognized the perpetual independence 
and neutrality of the Swiss republic, and guaranteed the in- 
tegrity and inviolability ofits territories, within its present de- 
termined limits; declaring, also, that this inviolability and 
independence from all foreign influence are conformable to 
the true interests of the politics of Europe; we trust that 
the Swiss will preserve strictly this neutrality and independ- 
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ence from all foreign influence: for ever abandoning their 
former custom of letting out their mercenary troops to any 
potentate who will hire them to cut the throats of his enemies. 
Robertson, the historian, eulogizes a law established among 
the cantons as not less political than humane, which pro- 
hibited them from letting out their troops by public authority, 
o both the contending parties in the same war: — but what a 
tale of horror does this law tell! A law was necessary to 
prevent the Swiss from marching, under the public banners of 
their common country, and turning their arms against each 
other, for mere hire! Still, the mercenary feeling prevailed ; 
and, although the public authorities might shrink from the in- 
famy of selling their subjects to fight against one another, pri- 
vate persons were yet allowed to enlist in any service that they 
pleased; not, indeed, under the public banners, but under 
those of their particular officers, though in opposite armies. 
Thus was the law eluded, and the disgrace preserved. 

By the new federal compact, the cantons engage to sup- 
port each other against all attacks from without and all disturb- 
ance within; and the second article provides that 


‘<«¢ In order to enforce this guarantee, and to uphold effectuall 
the neutrality of Swisserland, a quota of troops shall be selected 
from among the individuals qualified for military service in each 
canton, in the proportion of two soldiers from every hundred men. 


These troops shall be furnished by the cantons in the manner 
following : 





Zuric - - 3858 | Friburg - 1240 | Thurgau- - 1670 
Berne - - 4584 | Soleure - 904 | Tessin - - 1804 
Lucern - 1734 | Basle - - 818 Vaud - - 2964 
ri - - 236 | Schaffhausen 466 | Valais - 1280 
Switz - - 602 | Appenzell - 972 | Neuchatel - 1000 
Underwalden 382 | St.Gallen - 2630 | Geneva - 600 
Glaris - - 482 | Grisons - 2000 —— 
Zug - - 250, Argau- - 2410 Total - 32,886"’ 


We have copied this article to shew the arrangement and 
denominations of the cantons, as they now stand, and the 
relative as well as the aggregate military force which they 
can provide. 

A very neat map of the 22 cantons accompanies this little 
volume. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 12. Lives of eminent Scotsmen, Poets, by the Society of An- 
cient Scots. Partthe Sixth. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boys. 1822. 
This number, which completes the Lives of the Scotch Poets, 

contains notices of the Earl of Ancram, Richard Lord Maitland, 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord Binning, Bruce, Blacklock, Logan, 
Macdonald, and Mercer ; with an Appendix, a Supplement, and an 
Index. Of “the noble authors,” the very names are now for- 
gotten by the readers of poetry : of the others, Blacklock and Lo- 
gan are the most generally known ; and it is here justly observed 
that Blacklock’s personal character gave a celebrity to his produc- 
tions, which they could never have claimed from any intrinsic 
merit. We think that Logan’s fame also, both as a poet and asa 
prose-writer, stands much higher with his countrymen than with 
others. As a specimen of Bruce's poetry, his biographer very ju- 
diciously selects his Elegy on the Return of Spring, written under 
the certain approach of an early death. The lines have always 
affected us as coming from the heart of an unfortunate sufferer, 
doomed to pine away in a lingering decline when only in the 21st 
year of his age. | 


‘ Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown: 
¢ Starting and shiv’ring in th’ inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was, | 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclin’d, 
And count the silent moments as they pass. 


‘ The winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 
Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down tn peace with them that rest. 


‘ Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate, 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true: 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death’s dark gate, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu! 


‘ Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains ! 
Enough for me the churchyard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 
And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground ; 


‘¢ There let me wander at the close of eve, 
When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s eyes, 
The world and all its busy follies leave, 
And talk with wisdom where my Daphnis lies. 


‘ There 
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‘ There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 
When death shall shut these weary aching eyes, 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 
Till the long night is gone and the last morn arise.’ 


NOVELS. 


Art. 13. Langreath, a Tale. By Mrs. Nathan, Authoress of 
‘« Elvington.” 12mo. $3 Vols. I1/. 1s. sewed. Whittakers. 
1822. 

The plot of this novel is less new than extraordinary, and the 
style is pert and bombastic; abounding with grammatical errors, 
and with other mistakes which evince a very limited stock of 
information. For instances, in vol. i. p. 89., Lady Zempleton 
should not have been given as the title of a Duke’s unmarried 
sister; in vol. ii, p.25. we read of the ‘ Chevalier de Saint 
Grammont ;’ a name which has not hitherto appeared in the 
Romish Kalendar, and to which, from the associations connected 
with the celebrated ‘ Mémoires de Grammont,’ any other honor- 
able title might have been affixed with less incongruity than the 
saintly one bestowed by Mrs. Nathan. In p. 43. of the same 
volume, a French lady is described as ‘ leaving Languedoc, and 
coming to Paris, that she might economize and live in retire- 
ment ; a circumstance in direct contradiction to French habits, 
and at variance with the comparative scale of expence between 
the metropolis and the provinces. 


Art. 14. The Woman of Genius. 12mo. $3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1821. 

The heroine of this tale is, to us, one of its least attractive per- 
sonages ; her harangues being misplaced and bombastic, and her 
difficulties such as would have vanished before a little common 
sense, ‘ like chaff before the wind.” The characters of Ann and 
Jane, though not pleasing, are far more natural; and those of 
Rashleigh and Sir Adelmar may be deemed interesting. We do 
not understand the writer’s meaning when he speaks, vol. i. p. 42., 
of ‘the celestial zchor of genius,’ nor the French expressions 
which he has chosen to introduce ; such as, p. 105., ‘it has saved 
you all the fade of an introductory visit.’ P.146., ‘ there was 
nothing to be seen there but a few demis.’ Vol. ii. p. 160., ‘I 
have been doing the honours of a proncuse by your mansion.’ 
Several passages are grammatically incorrect: as, p.121., ‘ She 
found no consolation in the possibility of his having a good heart, 
many people would have done.’ P.155., ‘ Did you not discover 
who was his father ? I should have done. Vol.iii. p.132., * this 
is a question which we must ask at Lady Athol,’ &c. This last 
comes ‘ frae the north.” 


Art. 15. The Renegade; translated from the French of M. le 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. ,Boards. Ro- 
bins and Co. 1822. 

_ Considerable attention appears to have been excited by the 

French romances which M. d’Arlincourt has lately published, 

under the titles of “‘ The Solitary,” and ‘ The Renegade ;’ and 

the French journalists insinuate that some ruses de guerre have 
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been adopted to heighten their popularity, such as the publishing 
a first and second edition in the same day, &c. Be that as it may, 
these works certainly possess sufficient interest and animation to 
ensure an ephemeral success: but ‘ The Renegade,’ which ap- 
peared last, exhibits even more exaggeration and false taste than 
its predecessor. M.d’Arlincourt’s affected inversions of language 
must remind his readers of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’s” \ove- 
letter ; ** d’amour me fint belle Marquise, mourir vos beaux yeux -_ 
and some of the incidents are puerile ; such as Ezilda’s discovery 
of Nalrassan’s plot, in vol.i. p.93.: while the circumstances of 
Agobar’s conversion and death appear to have been suggested by 
the closing scenes in the life of Malek Adhel, depicted in Madame 
Cottin’s ‘* Mathilde.” As usual in translations, we have an occa- 
sional exchange of tameness for turgidity : but, on the whole, the 
English is respectably written, if we except the poetry ; for which 
the translator himself apologizes, and which he ought to have put 
into other hands, 


Art. 16. The Priest. 3 Vols. 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 1821. 

In this novel we have to deal with a production altogether 
different from the usual run of imitations of the Waverley school : 
but it is rather an offshoot of the worn out and decayed stock 
which flourished under the warm auspices and romantic hand of 
Mrs. Radcliffe; afterward fostered by the more daring and 
luxuriant culture of such naturalistsas Mr. Monk Lewis. Though 

uiltless of some of the exceptionable descriptions of the latter, 
it contains enough of their luxurious spirit, exaggeration, and 
absurdities, to deserve critical reprobation. ‘The story, however, 
is by no means ill imagined, or badly told; the language is at- 
tractive and eloquent, and the characters are rather distinctly 
and powerfully drawn. That of the bold, wary, and ambitious 
priest, Father Valerius, we can conceive to be a tolerably correct 

icture of Catholic discipline and superstition ; with its influence 
over the highest orders in society, its political intrigues, its pri- 
vate animosities, and its anti-social if not demoralizing effects, 
some centuries since. It is, however, the only one that gives inte- 
rest to the volumes; the others, when not mere common-place, 
being extravagant, and out of nature; and each making its eit 
with the most tragi-comic air imaginable. We have a heroine in 
the thread-bare disguise of a page, pleading long and unsuccessful 
love to a handsome but hard-hearted young monk, who proves to 
be an earl’s son, stolen away in his cradle by the priest: then 
the earl himself, full of melancholy musings; and the countess, 
haunted by the terrific presence and spiritual ascendancy of her 
father-confessor. Under his withering frown, the maternal duties 
and affections are all blighted, and by his bigoted prohibition 
cast away. On the return of this lady’s daughter, whom she has 
not seen for fifteen years, the earl makes an attempt to recall her 
to more natural feelings, but in vain: for Father Valerius, in his 
cold, haughty, and imperturbable ascendancy, stands near, ready 
to snatch the countess from her husband’s and her daughter’s 
arms. In this scene the chief merit of the work resides, and it 
is indeed well conceived, and.skilfully wrought up. 


POETRY, 
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POETRY. 


Art. 17. Eight Ballads on the Fictions of the Ancient Irish: and 
other Poems. By Richard Ryan. Crown 8vo. 5s. sewed. 
Warren. 1822. 

‘¢ Blow all ye milder breezes, be hushed every ruder passion,” 
as our greatest novelist intimated to be necessary when his heroine 
was introduced, while we mention a subject even remotely con- 
nected with Ireland, at the present moment. Grieved indeed, 
most sincerely, should we be, could it be possible that in one 
word we should now offend one individual of that much-suffering 
nation: — but, unfortunately, poetry has too little connection 
with the government of states that are advanced in civilization, or 
with their colonies; and, therefore, we feel at liberty to detach 
these Irish Ballads from their mother-country, and, considering 
them as fictions of the antient Irish, not to respect them as truths . 
relating to their posterity. So far from having any feeling of an 
ungenial kind, we have such an esteem, such an affection we may 
say, for our Irish brethren, that we take this opportunity of ear- 
nestly recommending that the subscription for the relief of the 
suffering counties should be renewed, from time to time; and pro- 
moted in every religious as well as civil meeting in England, while 
the distress continues. 

We might now perhaps venture to advance to a brief criticism 
on the present little book: but our account shall be formed solely 
of extracts, and thus our readers shall judge for themselves. 


Senter 


: ‘ I dreamt Love lay in a Rose-bud’s Breast. 


¢ I dreamt Love lay in a rose-bud’s breast, 
And Hope plac’d the plant in the sun’s bright ray ; 
When awoke by the beam on his place of rest, 
Love rose like a zephyr, and flew away. 
Now Wisdom, it chane’d, a garden had, 
And Love, all carelessly, wander’d there, 
Crushing each flowret bright and glad, 
That Joaded with perfume the fragrant air. 


ee 


‘ Wisdom, the boy caught up in her hand, 

And said, as she open’d the rose-bud’s breast. 
‘ There lie, by Wisdom’s stern command, 

And sink for ever! Oh, Love! to rest.” 
Love look’d in pity in Wisdom’s face, 

She frown’d — he saw his suit was in vain ; 
And deep he lay in the bud’s embrace, 

Till Hope awaken’d the boy again.’ 





: Another : . 
) ‘ The Fairy-form'd Harp. 
j ¢ There was a harp of old that hung 
In fairy woods, — and youths of fire 
Would touch the string, and, as they sung, 


Breathe forth their inmost heart’s desire. 
> 


- -— So 
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‘ Then swift the harp an answer made, 
An answer ne’er to be forgot, 


And told the swain the bashful maid 
Was his alone, — or she was not. 


* Oh, were that harp existing now, 
I would not seek its wild decree, 
I’d trust unto my Mary’s vow, 
That she-exists alone for me. 


* I'd sooner trust her glancing eye, 
Which hath for me a sun-shine wore, 
Than hear the truth with heart-felt sigh, 
Waking from love, — to love no more!’ 


We heartily wish Mr. Ryan all that success which every Irish- 
man ought to obtain from his brother-Englishman, particularly at 
this moment. 


Art. 18. The Revenge of Taran; a Dramatic Poem. By Edward 
Ball, Author of “ The Sybil’s Warning.” 2d Edition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1822. 

If we be asked why we are occasionally severe on some ephe- 
meral productions which are noticed in our Catalogue, our answer 
must be that, although we abhor all unnecessary rigor, still the 
imperative duty of faithfulness to the public must supersede all 
such reluctance to give pain to an author as would compromise 
that duty. Indeed, when we detect any mixture of vanity with 
insignificance, ought a morbid sensibility to prevent us from ex- 
posing it, and thus offering some check to a cacoéthes scribendi 
which involves every rank, both sexes, and all characters, in its 
vorago of nonsense ? 

Alas! can such a check be offered by any thing? 


‘© Mussat tacito doctrina timore.”’ 


The disease, we fear, is incurable, and every species of regimen, 
tonic or antiphlogistic, is of equally little avail. If we praise with 
a mixture of censure, the gilding is all picked off the pill, and 
exclusively swallowed, as if it were gingerbread ; while, if blame 
be generally predominant, it is set down to the gall of the critic, 
instead of the “ ropy drivel” of the author. 

Without applying these remarks peculiarly or severely on the 
present occasion, we must observe that, for any purpose of the 
diffusion of knowlege, or the variety of entertainment, or the 
amelioration of taste, ‘The Revenge of Taran’ might as well 
never have assumed a poetical dress ; and might have s/ept, with- 
out detriment to the fame of any of the living, or the memory of 
any of the dead, in the prose-records of Dr. Johnson inhis Journey 
to the Hebrides. — This allusion Mr. Ball will thus explain: 


‘ Advertisement. 


¢ The subject of this story may be traced to a Legend men- 
tioned by Dr. Johnson, in his “‘ Journey to the Western Islands,” 
wherein it is recorded, that, in some remote time, the Macdonalds 
of Glengary having been injured or offended by the inhabitants of 
Culloden, 
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Culloden, and resolving to have justice or vengeance, came to 
Culloden while their enemies were at worship, and shutting up the 
church, set it on fire. Their piper played a tune while the unfor- 
tunate victims were burning. 

‘ The design of this story is, to prove that a tale of real horror 
may be produced by natural means, without resorting to super- 
human agents as in the “ Vampire,” and “ Frankenstein,” since 
we rest assured that such characters as are here represented, or 
worse, actually have existed.’ 


The style of this poem may be referred to that class which, for 
want of a better title, we may designate “ The Blank-Verse 
Byronian.” For example: 


‘ Well — well ‘tis pass’'d — J am not what I was —’ P. 11. 


Then 
* Venus! take my votive glass !” 


we should certainly advise : — but not so Mr. Ball. 


‘« My heart is flint now, I can tell it add. 
He that I lov’d, another’s prize became, 
And e’en the image of himself, my child, 
Was doom’d to leave his fond distracted mother. 
O! I remember while my tearless eyes 
Bent calmly on the corse of that poor babe, 
How my heart swell’d, till it did seem too big 
For the scant limits of its hiding-place. 
Revenge! I cried, revenge! 
Yes, and I call’d on God to witness it. 
Months roll’d away, —a stern and sullen maniac, 
Where’er I pass’d the voice of pity follow’d, 
Or fear, with timid step, forsook the path.”’ 


That fear should have a timid step is certainly one of those im- 
provements in the hendyadis, vulgarly called tautology, which 
largely decorate the modern muse: — but this is nothing. Mark 
what follows : 





‘ Wildly and franticly she gazed upon him, — 
Her words were strange and desp’rate —“‘ See !” she cried, 
‘«* That madd’ning form, O! hide me from her grasp ! 
The boy yet lives! what then has Rhoda done 
To wake the thrilling presence of the dead ? 
See, see! it moves away; I may not follow — 
’Tis peaceful there — but yon pursuing deep, — 
O! snatch me from its billows ; they are all 
Of boiling lead 
The ships that sail thereon are red with fire.” ’ 





The poet incurred much responsibility when he launched his 
“ ships of amber” on “ seas of milk.” No great classical au- 
thors, of the Greek or Roman school, have ever thus far ventured 
on the very ravings of insanity: they have always shewn a me- 
thod in their madness, 
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We proceed: 


§ « Not wed thy daughter!” cried the astonish’d chief, 
While Ivvor’s paleness caught a hectic glow — 
“ Not wed thy daughter ? — ask me what thou wilt ; 
Vil pave her floors with angels, each of gold ; — 
The wind of heav’n shall not salute her cheek, 
But thro’ rich clouds of perfume, slow ascending 
From sandal-wood, or branch of burning cedar.” ’ 


That the author is not deficient in vigour of words, or rhythm, 
will be perceived; although both are occasionally rude and excen- 
tric : — but what were the angels with which the floor was to be 
paved? Literally half-guineas, (not demi-sovereigns) or gilded 
cherubim ? Adhuc sub judice lis est. 


‘ Who boasteth of his might is mightiless.’ P. 74. 


A very admirable new compound ; — and by the way it would not 
be an unserviceable task, if any person of sufficient leisure would 
make a little collection of lately coined words and phrases in 
English poetry. We should have some choice flowers of speech 
among them. 

We conclude with an extract which (as Mr. Jenkinson and his 
cosmogony appeared to the Vicar of Wakefield) appears not ex- 
actly new to us. Do we dream, or is there not a frre, at the end 
of * Rokeby ;’ where Berfrany is represented nearly in the same 
manner, though certainly not with the same degreé of force and 
fury, as in the following quotation? 


‘ But where is Taran ?* lo! he stalks along, 
On yonder steep that overlooks the flame, 
And, as it were, in superhuman mould, 
Seems the grim fire-king of the burning mound. 
Hemm’d in by crackling rafters, heat, and smoke, 
What hand of rashness' shall arrest his step ? 
“<”Fis done!” he cries: “ they slumber with their friends: 
Peace to their ashes! peace to all but Taran. 

‘« Come to me, Desolation, 

Vl hug thee to this breaking, bursting heart, 

_ And laugh, forlornly, at thy meagre cheek ; — 
Here will we sit all day beneath these walls, 
And roll across their reeking, blood-stain’d floors, 
Those human skulls that blacken at our feet.” ’ 


If our readers wish for any more, they must refer to the book 
itself: — we depart, like satisfied guests; or, rather, like Domi- 
tian’s senators, rejoicing to have escaped from the feralis cana ; 
the gloomy entertainment provided for them.— The second edition 
of this poem is dedicated, in terms of gratitude which do honor to 
the writer’s feclings, to that respectable and benevolent character, 
Mr. Capel Lofft; — and we are moreover told,.in this same dedi+ 
cation, of some favor with which the jirst edition has been 





* This very question sounds familiar to us. 
received. 
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received. If this be the case, we are sorry for it; because, in 
our judgment, it is another proof of the corrupt taste of the 
public, and may encourage a worthy young man to the prosecu- 
tion of a study for which, according to all the established principles 
of criticism, he is unfitted. This is plain language, but it is very 
honest ; and we shall ever use it, while we have a voice to raise 
against the degtaded state of literary taste. 


Art.19. The Carnival of Death. A Poem, in Two Cantos. 
By Thomas Bailey, Author of “ What is Life? and other 
Poems.” 12mo. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. 
We have already had occasion to notice some poetical effusions 

from the pen of Mr. Bailey, which we considered, with all their 

defects and the inaccuracies of a youthful hand, as deserving of 
our notice and encouragement. 

We certainly discover a poetical vein, though not of the richest 
kind, in the pages of Mr. B.: which express humane and gentle 
feelings, as well as a spirit of nena y and generous rectitude, 
of which the bold assertion, however uncourtly and unpolished, 
does honor to his heart. If; however, it may be doubted whether 
poetry be always the best and most appropriate vehicle of moral 
sentiments, we cannot hesitate to observe that Mr. B, has in the 
present mstance been far from happy in the selection of his 
subjects Neither has he treated it altogether in the manner 
which we could have wished, and of which its nature was sus- 
ceptible. In the revolting picture that he has drawn, we have 
too much of the physical horrors and naked calamities of war ; 
which are by no means so effectual in awakening sympathy, or 
interesting the attention, as the exhibition of mental sorrows and 
distractions, combined with cases of individual distress. Occa- 
sional passages and descriptions occur, however, which amply 
repay us for a perusal of the volume. 


Art. 20. The Bridal of Cadlchairn ; and other Poems. By James 
Hay Allan, Esq. 8vo. pp. 344. Hookham. 1822. 

Our readers ought to consider themselves under great obli- 
gations to us, for the laudable patience with which we perform 
our task of laboring through many dull and tedious volumes, in 
order that we may forewarn them of their contents. Thus, by 
glancing their eyes over half a page of our Catalogue, they may 
perchance avoid an encounter with a perilous octavo of three or 
four hundred pages, which, from bitter experience we can assure 
them, possesses very little to recompense the labour of perusing 
it. Mr. Allan is one of the servum pecus who tread in the foot- 
steps of Sir Walter Scott, and hope to revive the public admir- 
ation of a style of writing which even their great master’s ori- 
ginality, and vivid powers of description, were not able to preserve 
in favour. We cannot forbear to quote the following stave 
of Border minstrelsy : 

¢ Quick March. 
‘ The Hay! the Hay! the Hay! the Hay! 
Mac Garadh is coming, give way! give way! 
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The Hay! the Hay! the Hay! the Hay! 
Mac Garadh is coming, give way, 

Mac Garadh is coming, clear the way ! 
Mac Garadh is coming, hurra! hurra! 
Mac Garadh is coming, clear the way, 
Mac Garadh is coming, hurra!’ (P. 232.) 


Far be it from us to intimate that there are not less preposter- 
ous things in the volume than these lines; and the best, in our 
Opinion, is the Lancer’s song: but, on the whole, we are afraid 
that any grown person might say, “I'll rhyme you so eight years 
together, dinners and suppers and sleeping-hours excepted.” 

We should be glad to lien from Mr. Allan why he — 
indulges in the orthographical whim of spelling lady with an e final, 
as ladye ; and also what advantage he proposes, either to himself 
or his readers, (speaking hypothetically,) in printing the number 
of the page at the bottom instead of the top, like the attractive 
MSS. which issue from an attorney’s office ? 


Art. 21. Woman in India, a Poem. Part I. Female Influence. 

By John Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. 12mo. 2s. Lawson, 

esley, &c. 1821. 

No species of criticism is more unwelcome to a mind of any 
delicacy than the censure of well-meaning pious men, who have 
fancied themselves poets, but whose fancies are justified by no 
adequate reality. Since we wrote our brief critique on Mr. Law- 


son’s “ Orient Harping,” (Review for Sept. 1820,) we have heard — 


much more of that worthy and indeed excellent man than we 
could possibly know before; and we therefore bear willing and 
pleased testimony to his merits as a Baptist-Missionary ; to his de- 
votion of time, health, talent, family, fortune, all earthly good, 
to the cause of Christianity in the East! Still, in the name of all 
that is sensible, what has this to do with his poetical powers, or 
correct literary taste? We must positively deny him the possession 
of either, in any eminent degree ; and the grounds of our judgment 
are already before our readers. Mr. Lawson is either not a poet, 
or all the works of really vigorous and elegant writers are written 
on a wrong model, and they must bow to this mixture of prose 
and verse; of Cowper caricatured, and Grahame aggravated. We 
must cease, in a word, to profit by classical education, and cor- 
rected taste, before we can tolerate such writing as this : 


‘ Thus Doddridge, yet a child, gained the blest lore 
Of chimney-ornament.’ 


That is, thus the youthful Doddridge imbibed some portion of 
scriptural knowlege, from an explanation of the subjects of the 
Dutch Tiles on the sides of his mother’s fire-place ! 

In the more decidedly feeling passages, the author is not free 
from similar faults. No ordinary instance of the dathos is afforded 
by the subjoined passage, in which the poet recollects his home, 
associated with the tenderest filial images, yet deigns to dwell on 
aud even to close his remembrances with such an object as that 
which ends our quotation, 
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¢ Those warm caresses of a mother’s love — 
That look of tenderness, so full, so deep — 
The thousand nameless charms which hung about her— 
The form benignant — the soft beaming face — 
And sigh of calm solicitude low breathed 
For me, when pale and sick [I listless lay 
Upon her neck —are ever brought to mind, 
Connected with some object much endeared, 
Some rural spot, or oft frequented glen, 
Or note of bird, or form of wildest weed.’ 


We turn to more solid matters ; and we have great pleasure in 
announcing that this very amiable and indefatigable Missionary 
still continues the useful labors which, for twelve years, he has 
bestowed on our eastern brethren. We understand that those 
labors have been of a very peculiarly advantageous kind : — that 
he has cut the punches of two complete founts of type in the 
Chinese character ; besides several others in the most prevailing 
languages of the East ;—and that he has saved, annually, several 
thousand pounds, by these improvements, to the Baptist mission ; 
while, at the same time, he has incalculably increased the oppor- 
tunities of diffusing a knowlege of the Gospel over those immense 
and benighted regions. Why should he, who has gained the im- 
perishable leaf of the laurel in such a cause, aspire to the unat- 
tainable daisy of poetry ? 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. Confidential Memoirs; or, Adventures of a Parrot, a 
Greyhound, a Cat, and a Monkey. By Mary Elliot, late 
Belson. 12mo. 6s. Boards. William Darton. 1821. 

Due care is taken to inculcate moral lessons in this lively and 
entertaining publication: but, if it were not unreasonable to ex- 
ect correct English from a Brazilian parrot, or an Italian grey- 
ound, we should object to the following expressions: p. 41., 

‘ My cage was covered, all to a small space at the top.’ -85., 

‘ not but Iwas sensible of Mrs. Dormer’s kindness.’ P. 127., ‘ the 

servants never buffetted me as J have since been. P.197., ‘ im- 

mediately I saw him in a slumber, I leaped on his shoulder.’ Mr. 

Julio tae Italian is not successful in his French phrases; for in 

P. 62. he is made to say, ‘ The road was too moist for an elegante 

ike myself.’ 


Art. 23. Prudence and Principle. A Tale. By the Author of 
“ Rachel,” and ‘* The Authoress.” 12mo. 45s.6d. Boards. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1821. 

The title of this book sufficiently announces the contrast which 
the writer intends to exhibit; and we may add that the tale is 
conducted with simplicity, while it has sufficient interest to attract 
the attention, and perhaps to influence the feelings and conduct 
of young readers, 


POLITICS 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 24. Substance of the Speech of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
in the House of Commons, 15th February, 1822, on the Subject 
of the Agricultural Distress, &c. 8vo. 2s.6d. Hatchard. 


Art. 25. The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool, delivered in the 
House of Lords, 26th February, on the Subject of the Agricul- 
tural Distress, &c. Svo. $s. 6d. Hatchard. 

The principal object of both these official speeches is to attribute 
the distresses of the country to any other cause than the excess 
of taxation, and to prove that any farther retrenchment im the ex- 
penditure of government not only is impracticable, but, if practi- 
cable, would be inexpedient. The Marquis of Londonderry’s 

yeech has been much condensed and improved in its progress 
through the press. 


Art. 26. Plain Reasons why political Power should not be granted 
to Papists. By Samuel Wix, A.M., F.R., and A.S. Vicar 
of Saint Battholoméw the Less, London. 8vo. fs. Riving- 
tons. 1822. 

Mr. Wix grounds his objections on the temporal power which is 
assumed by the Pope in the tertitories of sovereign princes, and 
insists that, while Roman Catholics acknowlege such a right of 
interferencé in a foreigner, they ought to be excluded from poli- 
tical power. He goes farther, and brands the Catholics, from a 
little forgetfulness of history and confusion. of terms, with the 
name of Schismatics; ahd, after having observed that we ought 
to contemplate with the deepest regret the prevailing separation 
of the Roman Catholics, he adds, ‘ separation from any branch 
of the church of Christ not corrupted by false doctrines and un- 
scriptural novelties is a schism, and altogether indefensible.’ We 
believe that all these arguments have been urged and answered as 
frequently as the warmest polemic can desire. 


Art.27. An Answer to the “ State of the Nation at the Com- 
mencement of the Year 1822,” &c. 8vo. 3s. Ridgway. 

We gave in our Number for February rather an extended no- 
tice of the ministerial pamphlet to which the present is intended 
as areply. The answerer’s matter is much better than his style; 
and we think that the levity and flippancy with which the most 
important subjects are here discussed may with many readers 
not only create a prejudice against the author’s opiniotis, but de- 
tract somewhat from the validity of conclusions which, if urged 
in a different manner, could not fail fo make a considerable ini- 
pression. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, with- 
in the last Sixty Years. 8vo. pp.430. 9s.6d. Boards. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh ; and Cadell, London. 

This amusing volume appears to have been printed in America 
ten or twelve years ago, and is now republished by Mr. Galt, as 
likely 
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likely to interest the British reader, Although his eulogy con- 
cerning ‘ its rich and various excellences of style, descrip ion, 
and impartiality,’ is glaringly overcharged, we agree with him 
that the author’s views of manners in Pennsylvania before the 
memorable zra of 1776, and the incidental sketches of character 
which are mixed with his narrative, are not devoid of interest and 
local information: but, in reading the anecdotes of his early 
career in life, we must confess our disappointment at the inanity 
of many of them: though, when the war broke out, and he joined 
his countrymen under the standard of independence, his charactér 
acquired a degree of consistency and steadiness which might not 
have been anticipated by his juvenile exploits and connections. 
Having been captured at the taking of Fort Washington in the 
early part of the war, sent to New York, and thence to Long 
Island, where he remained several months, and not having engaged 
in active service after the exchange of prisoners, his personal 
narrative as to warlike operations is of a very confined nature, 
The object of his idolatry is General Washington, whose course of 
conduct he knew ; and few among mortals perhaps was ever more 
deserving of the idolatry, if we may use so strong a word, of his 
countrymen than General Washington: —but this writer must 
volunteer his crude opinions on the political career of Milton and 
Fox, about whom, we suspect, he knows very little. John Milton 
is calumniated as the parasite of Oliver Cromwell; Charles Fox 
comes off but little better; and even Franklin is evidently no 
favorite. The reader will place what confidence he pleases in the 
following remarks: but we deem them intitled to noné, because 
they contradict the whole tenor of Dr. Franklin’s life, which was 
distinguished for activity, as his political conduct was marked b 
straight-forwardness and plain-dealing. Wedderburn insulted him 
brutally ; and Franklin bore thé insolence with almost more than 
Christian meekness. They are both deposited in “ the house 
appointed for all the living,” and one of them is nearly consigned 
to oblivion; while the other, like his fellow-labourer in the same 
cause, (Washington,) will exist in the grateful memory of Ameri- 
cans till the very being called man is swept from the face of their 
vast continent. 

‘ Shortly after the declaration of independence by Congress, a 
constitution had been formed for the commonwealth of Pennsy]- 
vania. This was understood to have been principally the work of 
Mr. George Bryan, in conjunction with a Mr. Canon, a school- 
master; and it was severely reprobated by those who thought 
checks and balances necessary to a legitimate distribution of the 
powers of government. Dr. Franklin was also implicated in the 
production ; and either his participation in it, or approbation of it, 
was roundly asserted by its fautors. The Doctor,-perhaps a sceptic 
in relation to forms of government, and ever cautious of commit- 
ting himself, had thrown out an equivoque about a waggon with 
horses drawing in opposite directions ; as, upon the adoption of 
the federal constitution, he told a pleasant story of a self-compla- 
cent French lady who always found herself inthe right. But whe- 
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ther he meant by his rustic allusion to show his approbation of 
checks or otherwise, is an enigma that has never been solved, nor 
is it worth the trouble of solution. The constitutionalists, how- 
ever, claimed him ; and, whether he thought with them or not, he 
was too prudent to disoblige them. It is rather probable the 
philosopher was of opinion that the ferment of the revolution 
should be left to work itself off; that the effect could not be pro- 
duced by the exhibition of paper-sedatives ; and that, therefore, 
the form of a constitution was scarcely worth quarrelling about. 
His observations embraced moral, no less than natural, subjects : 
and, as he had discovered that oil would smooth the ruffled 
surface of the sea, so had he found it most effectual in assuaging 
the troubled minds of his fellow-men. Hence, his demeanour to 
both parties was so truly oily and accommodating, that it always 
remained doubtful to which he really belonged; and while presi- 
dent of the executive council, to which office he had been elected 
on his return from France, he sedulously avoided voting on ques- 
tions which partook of the spirit of party. No man had scanned 
the world more critically than the Doctor ; few have profited more 
by a knowledge of it, or managed it more to their own advantage. 
Old, and without an object to intrigue for, he seemed wholl 
devoted to his ease and amusement ; and I have been told by a 
gentleman who acted with him as vice-president, that he not only 
devolved upon him the whole business of the department, but even 
declined the trouble of thinking. As to the constitution, whose 

rovisions it was sometimes necessary to consider, it did not appear 
to him that he had ever read it; or, if he had, that he deemed it 
worthy of remembering. In short, as to the political concerns of 
the state, he was apathy itself; and, like King Lear, it was obviously 
his ‘“ fast intent to shake all cares and business from his age.” ’ 

In the latter part of this volume, the author degenerates into a 

mere political party-writer; and his account of the ephemeral 
squabbles in Congress, a dozen years ago, have very little to attract 
attention on this side of the Atlantic. 


Art. 29. Stories after Nature. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Allman. 
1822. 

A slight error in the title of this volume has been committed, 
which might with much greater justice have been called Stories 
out of Nature; for never, in antient or in modern time, no, 
«‘ never yet in tale or history,” was there such “ nature” as is 
represented in this very unaccountable production. We say un- 
accountable; and in fact we are almost alike unable to understand 
the object of it or comprehend the style in which it is written; 
which is certainly one of the strangest compounds of affectation, 
folly, and cleverness, that it has been our fortune to encounter for 
some time. It might be supposed from the title, that the work 
was intended to be put into the hands of young persons: but it 
betrays so total a want of any thing like principle, and contains so 
many very objectionable passages, that it seems impossible that 
even the author could have had that purpose in view. The stories 
are chiefly loye-tales, not of the most refined character; as for 
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instance, the one called ‘ Claudius and Gertrude; or (by a mis- 
nomer similar to that of the title-page) ‘ Love and Delicacy;’ in 
which the lady, who is in love with Claudius, believing herself to 
be dying, indites an epistle to him, confessing her passion. Again, 
in the tale of ‘ Edmund and Edward, or the two Friends,’ the 
latter becomes attached to a lady ‘ notoriously abandoned and 
beautiful ;’ and his friend, ‘ seeing the nobleness of his unfortu- 
nate passion, and that he was not alive to her dishonour, sends 
privily for money, lays it in his chamber, and helps him to this 
woman’s company, as much as he is able ; trusting that Heaven 
will by some means help his dear friend!’ Nor can we pass over 
such indiscreet rhodomontade as the following ; intended, as far 
as we comprehend the meaning of it, to be a comparison between 
the principles of government in antient and in modern times: at 
all events, it is a precious specimen of the author’s style : 

‘ Vapid, feverish, hectic policy, strikes inward. ‘* The keen 
knife sees not the wound it makes.” There all blows were outward. 
Nature had its full sway. The scales of fate were ever in motion ; 
sometimes humanity came down, tyranny sometimes, and power : 
now they pause. Passion and nature both kick the beam, and 
crafty power with its leaden hand chokes the sweet breath of 
liberty ; while pursy policy looks on and laughs, to see it makes us 
sick, and we could almost wish that ‘‘ chaos were come again.”’’ 
(P. 121.) 

Notwithstanding the disguise of folly and affectation with which 
these tales are enveloped, and the great want of judgment which 
pervade them, they still display considerable power : the construc- 
tion of the fable is often clever; the author possesses a singular 
faculty of imitating the language of our earlier writers ; and some 
ofthem exhibit a degree of pathos which commands the interest of 
the reader. Perhaps the best are ‘ The Plague,’ and ‘ The Maid 
of Provence.’ 


Art. 30. The History of George Desmond ; founded on Facts 
which occurred in the East Indies, and now published as a 
useful Caution to Young Men going out to that Country. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. Scatcherd and Co. 1821. 

How far this narrative adheres to the facts on which it is said 
to be founded, we have no means of knowing: but it is evidentiy 
written by a person who is acquainted with the Oriental scenery 
and manners which it exhibits; and the general style of it is more 
characteristic of an actual history than of a prepared fiction. Its 
utility, as a ‘ caution to young men’ going out to India, if they 
chuse to profit by it, arises from its picture of the evils resulting 
from compliance with the expensive habits, and dissolute manners, 
which characterize too many votaries of display and of voluptuous- 
ness in the East; and of which the miserable consequences are 
depicted with feeling by the suffering and repentant writer. Be- 
sides this practical moral effect, however, the book seems to have 
been composed with the view of inculcating the author’s religious 
opinions ; the particular cast and bias of which will be adequately 
shewn by extracting a few paragraphs. : 

‘1 re- 
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‘ I respect too much the doctrines of that holy religion, on 
which all my hopes of future happiness depend, to seem even for 
an instant to suppose that there has ever existed a single exception 
to the general depravity of human nature, but in the man Jesus 
Christ.’ (P. 224.) 

‘ And now the Almighty began to deal effectually with me, and 
evidently to discover that it was his sovereign pleasure to snatch 
me, the chief of sinners, as a brand from the burning.’ (P. 275.) 

‘ Men are by nature dead in sin, unacquainted with all real 
good, and lifted up with a high conceit of their own virtues and 
talents. But when the Lord begins to perform his purposes of 
mercy towards a sinner, he brings down his high thoughts and his 
proud looks, convincing him of his lost and ruined state, and lead- 
ing him to that adorable Saviour who, by his death upon the Cross, 

urchased a full and free pardon for all those who come unto God 
by him.’ (P. 278.) 

The writer is not contented, however, with his ample belief in 
the doctrines of our religion, as they relate to the being and attri- 
butes of the Creator and the efficacious offices of the Mediator, 
but seems more than half inclined to admit the existence of another 
and an evil supernatural power, under the denomination of 
witchery. For example: (p. 232.) 

‘ It is a question with many whether such a thing as witchcraft 
still actually exists on earth. I have myself little doubt but that, 
if it ever existed, (a matter which several passages of Scripture 
render highly credible,) it is still to be found among idolatrous 
nations.’ 

Let us add, as some little exculpation of the writer’s éaste at 
least, that he does not, according to the old fashion, discern his 
witches in the shape of horrid old women riding ona broom-stick, 
but asserts their existence in the form of the seductive young 
females of the native Oriental tribes. 


Art. 31. Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Minister 
of the Gospel at Cross-Meikle. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 1822. 

From the title of this volume, we were led to expect an edifying 
account of the pastoral Jabours of some precious member of the 
Scotish presbytery, intermixed with sundry disputations on the 
most knotty points of polemical divinity. We were, however, 
surprised by discovering these : Passages’ to be a very interest- 

ing fictitious narrative, proceeding from that vast forge of novels 
which has within the few last years been established in the Scotish 
capital. The life of Adam Blair contains the history of a young 

Scotch minister, who possessed every virtue but that of doubting 

his own steadfastness ; and who fell from virtue at the moment 

when he was engaged in a most Christian-like and charitable 
action. It would be useless to attempt any outline of the story, 
the interest of which does not consist in any variety of incident, 
but in the truth of feeling and character which it exhibits. In 
some instances, undoubtedly, we detect an exaggeration of senti- 
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ment: but, on the whole, the volume displays a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the human heart. ‘The author, whoever he be, 
(and we venture to assert that this is no lady-writer,) is one who, 
if he has not looked ‘ quite through the ways of men,” seems to 
have lost no opportunity of scrutinising with an accurate eye the 
secrets of our bosoms. The characters of the hero, and of old 
John Maxwell his friend and one of the elders of his people, are 
finely drawn portraits: — but with Mrs. Campbell we were not so 
well pleased, though there may perhaps be as much nature in the 
painting. 

In one instance, we have observed a plagiarism, of which the 
author ‘himself was probably unconscious; viz. the very striking 
similarity between the death-scene which is described at the com- 
mencement of the present volume, and that which Mr. Edgeworth 
has recorded in his memoirs, at the time of losing his wife Honora. 
A few inaccuracies of language also occur in these ‘ Passages,’ 
which seem to be the consequence of hasty publication ;— such, 
for instance, as in page 38., where we find, ‘ He could not bear 
neither to think,’ for nor could he bear to think. 


Art. 32. An Appeal to the Public in Defence of the Spitalfields 
Act ; with Remarks on the Causes of the Miseries and Moral 
Deterioration of the Poor. By William Hale. 8vo. 1s. 
Holdsworth. 

The statute 13 George III. chap. 68. enacts that the prices for 
labor shall be settled by mutual agreement between the master- 
manufacturer and the journeymen-weavers of the silk-trade, and, 
when settled, shall be ratified by the magistrates ; and that the 
prices so ratified shall’ be the legal wages, until altered by some 
new mutual agreement. It is the object of Mr. Hale to shew that 
this Act has the experience of half a century in favor of its bene- 
ficial tendency ; and he brings forwards many statements and cal- 
culations in detail, to evince that in times of distress the poor of 
Spitalfields have been relieved, in some degree, by this Act, from 
the pressure of difficulties which has overwhelmed the poor 
weavers in districts where the price of labor is left open, and the 
supply is regulated by the demand. ‘The pamphlet is written with 
earnestness and ability. 


Art. 33. An Enquiry into the Elective Franchise of the Citizens 
of London, and the general Rights of the Livery. By Henry 
Schultes, Gent. S8vo. 1s.6d. Cowie and Co. 

Mr. Schultes has here furnished a valuable little treatise on the 
municipal rights of the city of London, which contains much 
curious and recondite learning on antient usages and institutions. 
The principal authorities are quoted at some length in the notes, 
and the writer expresses himself to be under particular obligations 
to Mr, Richard Taylor for information respecting the Saxon laws. 
The antiquarian research condensed into this pamphlet might, in 
the hands of any professed book-maker, have been beaten out into 
a volume of ostentatious size and appearance, 
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Art. 34. May. you Likeit. By a Country Curate. 12mo. 6s. 

: Boards. Boys. 1822. OF 52K) 
_' Abating some affectation in this little volume, as well as in its 
title, it is nevertheless very pleasingly written ; evidently the ‘pro- 
duction of a juvenile author, and displaying some inaccuracy of 
style which a more experienced pen would have avoided. ‘The 
tales are all of a highly moral character, invariably bespeaking ex- 
cellent feeling ; and, could any objection be urged against their 
tendency, it would be that they are too strongly tinctured with 
religious enthusiasm. In some instances, indeed, the nomme de 
guerre which the author has assumed in his title-page appears to 


have been judiciously chosen ; since his fictitious narratives much 


resemble the spiritual exhortations with which he may be supposed 
hebdomadally to edify. his parishioners: but the solemnity of 
these portions of his volume does not suit very well with his occa- 
sional sprightliness and even flippancy of style.: The poetry, 
which is thinly interspersed, is what the author in his preface tells 
us it has been hinted to be, ‘ very gentlemanly.’ 


Art. 35. Histoire dela Secte des Amis, suivie d’une Notice sur Ma- 
; dame Fry, .et la Prison de Newgate, a Londres. Par Madame 
»°Adéle du Thon. .12mo. 5s. sewed. -Phillips, Lombard-Street ; 
and Treuttel and Co. 

__ This little volume contains a very pleasing and interesting ac- 
count of the benevolent and meritorious Society of Friends, with 
a clear and simple éxplanation. of their doctrines, their manners, 
and their customs. Annexed is a short detail of: the highly ‘com- 
mendable exertions’ of Mrs. Fry in Newgate, and of the regul- 
ations which have been there successfully adopted. 


out 





“CORRESPONDENCE. 


The letter from Colchester is received, but cannot now be 
farther noticed;on account of the absence of one of our Board, to 
whom it refers. 





X. X. is informed that the publication, about which he writes, 
has not yet come to our hands, as far as we are at present aware. 





*,* The AppenpIx to VoL, xcvit. of the Review is published 
with this Number, and contains the usual report of ForsiGN 
Works, with the Grnrrat Tirne, Taste of Contents, and 
InpEx, for the Volume. 
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